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R. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: You have summoned 
me to a grateful and an honorable task. To a lover of 
Hamilton nothing could be more pleasing than to be asked to speak 
of him on the anniversary of his birth, to a company of gentlemen 
assembled in a club which bears his name, in the borough on whose 
soil he received his baptism of fire in the War of Independence, and 
now part of a city once so devoted to his personality and his polit- 
ical opinions that it was called by his enemies Hamiltonopolis. But 
it is not possible for me to say anything new about Alexander Ham- 
ilton. Every American who knows his country’s history, every 
American who has penetrated beneath the surface of our political 
life to an understanding of its making and its fundamental prin- 
ciples, knows full well that Alexander Hamilton has joined the com- 
pany of the immortals. 

You need not expect from me a severely critical estimate of the 
man, of his service to our American life, or of his place in history. 
I love him too well. I am too much under the spell of his person- 
ality, of his eloquence, and too profound and convinced a believer 
in the doctrines of liberty and of government that he taught and 
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made to live in institutions on this soil, to speak of him in words 
of cautious and hesitant criticism. You will have to accept from 
me the reflections of a convinced believer in Hamilton as the one 
supremely great intellect yet produced in the western world; as per- 
haps the only man whose writings on political theory and political 
science bear comparison with the classic work on politics by the phi- 
losopher Aristotle. I am prepared to defend the thesis that the two 
great epoch-making works in the whole literature of political science 
are, for the ancient world, the Politics of Aristotle, and, for the 
modern world, those contributions known as The Federalist and the 
various letters and speeches which taken together represent Hamil- 
ton’s exposition of the American constitution and the American form 
of government. 

There is nothing that I can say about Hamilton which will be 
novel to members of a club that bears his name. Yet after the pas- 
sage of all these years, what a splendid memory that personality 
suggests, what a romance that life was, what a revelation of human 
power and of human service his contributions to mankind and to 
the progress of civilization! 

I like to think of the strands that entered into the making of 
that personality and that character. There was the high-purposed, 
rugged determination of the Scot, together with the almost fanat- 
ical devotion and enthusiasm of the Huguenot; these strands not 
meeting and intertwining under ordinary circumstances or under a 
gray and unfriendly sky, but under the bright sun of the West Indies 
on a little point of rich volcanic land, representing, perhaps, the 
ambition of mother earth to thrust herself up through the blue 
waters of the tropical ocean in order to make a fit birthplace for a 
political genius. I like to think of the youthful beginnings of his 
boyish life, of the admiration of his mother for her brilliant child, 
who, in infancy, had the maturity of an experienced philosopher ; 
a boy who, at nine, was writing letters worthy of a sage, and at 
thirteen was managing an important business for a distant client in 
the province of New York. I like to remember that when that 
dying mother felt the hand of death upon her at the early age of 
thirty-two, she summoned the little boy to her bedside and said to 
him: ‘My son, never aim at the second best. It is not worthy of 
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you. Your powers are in harmony with the everlasting principles 
of the universe.’ Was ever a child, an orphan child, sent out from 
an island home to seek his fortune in a new and strange and troubled 
land with higher prophecy or with more beneficent benediction? 

And then the boy crosses the sea to the province of New York. 
He casts about for an opportunity of obtaining an education. He 
is thirsting for information. He had read a few great books, books 
far beyond the capacity of an ordinary boy of his age. He was 
seeking direction, instruction, opportunity, and he presented himself 
to President Witherspoon of Princeton College. He said that he 
wanted to become a student there; that he had no time to devote 
four years to the very moderate course of instruction of that day, 
but that if he were allowed to pursue the course in less time and to 
complete it earlier he would be glad to enter his name. The presi- 
dent told him—after the fashion of college presidents—that there 
were rules that could not be broken and that his proposal was im- 
possible. Did the boy enter himself at Princeton for four years? 
Not in the least. He moved on to New York and appeared before 
Myles Cooper, the scholarly Tory who was president of King’s 
College, and made the same proposal to him. Myles Cooper, trained 
at Oxford and more a man of the world, said that it could be 
arranged; and it was. So Alexander Hamilton became a pupil in 
King’s College over yonder, on the King’s farm, just beyond where 
Trinity Church now stands and not far from the churchyard where 
his ashes lie. 

It was well that he did so, because within a year the angry mob 
of New York rebels, stirred to anger by the actions of the British 
Government and by reports from across the sea, as well as by the 
Tory president’s pamphlets in defense of British policy, appeared at 
the college doors and demanded the punishment of President Myles 
Cooper. This stripling of eighteen stood on the college steps and 
held them at bay with his eloquence while the president of the college 
escaped by the rear gate, and was taken off by a boat to a British 
ship lying in the Hudson. If Alexander Hamilton had gone to 
Princeton, Myles Cooper would have been lynched! 

And then I like to think of him at that early age, a boy, a mere 
child, putting down in the notebooks which have been preserved for 
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us, the list of things he was interested in and the books that he read. 
In them you come upon this item: ‘Read particularly Aristotle’s 
Politics, chapter 9, definition of money.’ You begin to see the 
shadow of the first secretary of the Treasury, of the author of the 
Report on Manufactures, of the author of the Report of the Na- 
tional Bank, and of the man of whom it was truly said afterward 
by Webster that he struck a blow on the rock of the national re- 
sources and revenue gushed forth for the people of the United 
States. At seventeen, then, Hamilton was reading the greatest 
work of antiquity on the science and art of government among men. 

I like to think of him strolling on the Common yonder, at the 
head of what we now call Bowling Green, with the youth of his 
time, eager and enthusiastic; then writing pamphlets in defense of 
the rebel position, that attracted the attention of the whole country 
in answer to the Westchester Farmer, one of the learned men in 
the Colonies, the boy concealing his own identity. In two short 
years after coming from his West Indian home, so completely had 
he entered into the feelings and aspirations and hopes of the Colo- 
nists, so thoroughly had he mastered the problems before them, that 
even before they knew his name or his age, they were hailing the 
writer of those pamphlets as their deliverer from the oppression of 
Great Britain. I submit that in the whole history of government 
there is nothing to be found like this. We have seen great and pre- 
cocious genius in literature, as, for example, in Chatterton; we have 
seen great and precocious genius in music, as, for example, in 
Mozart; but where in the affairs of men, where in those large mat- 
ters that have to do with the organization of liberty, the establish- 
ment of government, and the perpetuation of everlasting standards 
of right among human beings—where from the dawn of history 
have we before seen a youth of nineteen leading the thought of a 
people and laying the foundations of a nation? 

Then I like to think of his part in the army during the War of 
Independence, of his close association with Washington and of his 
admiration for him, and of Washington’s dependence upon the 
younger man. I like to think of his eager and exultant defense, 
by voice and by pen, of every act of the new people, and of his 
part in shaping the slowly-forming government that the thirteen 
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colonies were feeling their way, tentatively, toward building into a 
visible and permanent form. I like to think that at no single step 
in the process did Hamilton fail to take a most conspicuous part. 
At no time did he fail to strike the heaviest blow. Never was he 
found anywhere but among the leaders, the real leaders, of political 
opinion in the American Colonies. Whether it was in New York, 
in Massachusetts, in Virginia, or in South Carolina, the American 
people of that day doffed their hats to Alexander Hamilton as the 
one supreme genius in intellectual leadership and in exposition that 
they had among them. 

As soon as the war was over he found his place at the bar and 
in the Congress of the Confederation. He warmly defended the 
treaty with Great Britain. He insisted that it must be lived up to 
even though unpopular; that even a young nation could not afford 
to be false to its pledged word. He insisted that our people never 
would be free and never would be safe until they had formed a real 
government with real powers, and had made themselves, not a loose 
federation of independent units, but an integral, independent, self- 
respecting, self-supporting, self-defending nation. That was Ham- 
ilton’s task. He had to compete with men otherwise minded, to 
overcome prejudices and to answer reasonable as well as unreason- 
able objections. He had to meet all these; and then he had to 
combat the selfish and the self-seeking as well. He was tireless, 
this stripling only then in the twenties and early thirties; tireless 
with voice and with pen in making men understand what the United 
States might be and what America ought to be. 

Finally, almost by a subterfuge, he got a constitutional conven- 
tion. In those days you could not easily persuade the several 
colonies to come together in conference for any purpose, lest they 
might, in some way, as a result of conferring, sacrifice a measure 
of their independence and their sturdy separateness. He persuaded 
some of them, however, to convene at Annapolis to settle questions 
relating to the navigation and use of Chesapeake Bay. Having 
brought them into conference he persuaded them to call a consti- 
tutional convention. He did not quite call it by that name—had 
he done so it might never have been held—but he persuaded them 
to call another conference to devise a more adequate plan of govern- 
ment. He went back to Albany and got himself elected as one of 
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the three delegates from New York; the other two, being convinced 
opponents of the whole undertaking, outvoted him in the conven- 
tion so long as they remained in it. At the psychological moment 
Alexander Hamilton took the floor in the convention. Was he in 
doubt about the making of a constitution? Not in the least. He 
had a constitution all ready; he proposed it. For five hours, as 
Madison tells in his journal, he held spellbound this convention 
of the ablest men ever gathered together in one room for a like pur- 
pose, while he explained the principles on which the nation’s gov- 
ernment should be organized. The major portion of that plan of 
government is contained in the constitution of the United States in 
this year of grace 1913. Other plans were proposed; long debates 
ensued, but that genius, that patience, that persistence, that skill of 
exposition never failed. His two colleagues from New York left 
the convention in disgust when they saw that the constitution was 
going to be made; but he remained and signed it as the sole repre- 
sentative of what is now the Empire State. Had it not been for 
Alexander Hamilton the name of the State of New York would not 
have been included among the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention who accepted and recommended for adoption the great in- 
strument and the form of government that were the result of their 
deliberations. 

Then came the heaviest task of all; how to get this constitution 
ratified by the people of the several states? It was provided, as 
you know, in the instrument itself that it should become operative 
when ratified by nine states, but no one knew better than Alexander 
Hamilton that nine states would not do. He knew that that pro- 
vision was a mere device, and that every state must ratify if the 
constitution was to become effective and the supreme law of the land. 

There followed what I venture to think is, perhaps, the greatest 
forensic triumph of modern times. The Convention of the State 
of New York met at Poughkeepsie. There were sixty-five dele- 
gates from the various counties of the state. Nineteen of them, 
including Hamilton and the other delegates from New York, Kings 
and Westchester, were committed to the constitution. The re- 
mainder were followers and friends of George Clinton, who bitterly 
opposed it. Chancellor Kent has told us what happened. Long 
after, nearly half a century after, Chancellor Kent wrote his recol- 
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lection of what took place. He went to Poughkeepsie and sat in 
the gallery of the convention and listened to every word of the 
debates for six weeks. He has told us what Hamilton said, what 
Jay and Livingston said, what was said in reply, and how obdurate 
and stubborn and insistent was the opposition to the ratification of 
the constitution. Hamilton sent a runner out to the east so that 
he might report at the earliest moment the news whether or not 
New Hampshire had ratified. He sent a runner out to the south 
to report at the earliest possible moment the news from Madison 
as to whether Virginia had ratified. Finally, by sheer force of 
intellect, by the display of political genius of the first and most 
enduring order, Hamilton wore away all opposition and the Pough- 
keepsie Convention ratified the constitution on behalf of the State 
of New York by a majority of three. That, Mr. Chairman, was 
before the days of bosses; it was a time when men had to be won 
over from one side of a proposition to the other by force of argu- 
ment and by intellect; and Hamilton wore down the powerful and 
determined opposition by no other instruments than those. 

The constitution was made. What wasthe government? Where 
were its resources, and what scheme of taxation was it to employ? 
How was it to differentiate its scheme of taxation from that which 
supported the several colonies, now states? How was this new na- 
tional unity to develop? How was it to make itself real? Ob- 
viously, the center point of the fighting line was the Department of 
the Treasury; and to that department Alexander Hamilton went at 
George Washington’s call. There he sat for the six most fateful 
years of the history of the government of the United States. One 
great report after another was poured in upon the Congress. It 
consisted of clever and intelligent men, but they were almost stupe- 
fied by the wealth of information, the rush of argument, the appeals 
that were made to them to formulate asystem of taxation, to charter 
a bank, to raise revenue, to organize a treasury system and to call 
the latent forces of a nation into action for purposes of national 
support and for national administration. No one doubts—no one 
can—that Hamilton did every atom of work in connection with all 
this. The Congress had hardly anything before it of great magni- 
tude but his proposals. It had nothing to do but to accept, to amend 
or to reject them; you may read the history of those Congresses for 
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yourselves. They accepted in principle, and almost in detail, every 
great fundamental recommendation that he made; and that is how 
the government of the United States was built. There was no use 
in making a government that was a framework of bones and skin 
alone; these bones must be covered with flesh; these arteries and 
veins must be filled with blood; there must be food to assimilate, 
power to gain nourishment, ability to act. Hamilton saw to it that 
all this was done. Read the history of the first three congresses. 
Read the communications made to them; read their debates, their 
votes; read the history of Washington’s administration, and tell 
me whether Alexander Hamilton did not make the government of 
the United States in body and in spirit, just as truly as he had 
planned and constructed it in form. 

Hamilton withdrew from the service of the government at 
thirty-eight. At thirty-eight this great epoch-making work was 
done. At an age when most men, even those of talent, of power, 
of training, are just ready for the active and constructive work of 
life, Alexander Hamilton was through as the builder of the greatest 
government of any people that the world has ever seen. He with- 
drew to the practice of the law. He lived over across the river in 
Wall Street at No. 58, in a little house almost opposite the great 
building which was formerly the Custom House, wellknown to all 
of us. It was in passing that house that no less a person than Tal- 
leyrand, on his visit to New York said, when he saw the light burn- 
ing in Hamilton’s study window at midnight: ‘I have seen the 
eighth wonder of the world. I have seen a man laboring at mid- 
night for the support of his family who has made the fortune of a 
nation.’ 

Hamilton’s career at the bar was without an equal. As an 
advocate and in exposition, particularly in defense of fundamental 
principles of justice and equity and human liberty, the testimony 
is that he was a marvel of lucidity and of power. Long afterward 
—in 1832, I think it was—Chancellor Kent wrote a striking letter 
to Mrs. Hamilton. Hamilton had then been dead twenty-eight 
years and Mrs. Hamilton was an old lady. She wrote to Chan- 
cellor Kent and asked him whether he would not put on record 
some of his reminiscences of her husband; whether he would not 
tell her, what he, Kent, thought about Hamilton’s relations to the 
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making of the constitution; what he, Kent, thought about his work 
at Poughkeepsie where Kent had watched him, and what he, Kent, 
thought about his work at the American bar. Kent wrote in reply 
one of the most beautiful and charming analytical eulogies that one 
human being could write of another. Remember that Kent was, 
with Marshall, the greatest of American jurists; remember that 
Hamilton had been dead and gone for twenty-eight years; remem- 
ber that the shadow of the great contest as to slavery was already 
projecting itself over the land; remember that new men and new 
issues were in the places of prominence, and that there was nothing 
due to Hamilton but the dispassionate, fair and honorable judgment 
of history. Kent rendered this judgment in one of the most mem- 
orable documents of our American literature. I cannot now recall 
its striking passages and its phrases, but I commend it to every stu- 
dent of American politics. It tells us what James Kent, that maker 
and interpreter of American law, thought about Alexander Ham- 
ilton as the guide, philosopher and friend of the government, the 
bench and the bar of his day. 

I have wondered sometimes whether Kent must not have over- 
heard one of Hamilton’s most charming sayings, many years before, 
when they were on circuit together—as I remember it, in Orange 
County in this state—Kent as judge, Hamilton as barrister. They 
found themselves spending the night in an uncomfortable and ill- 
furnished tavern in a country town. Hamilton awakened in the 
night, shivering because of the insufficiency of his covering; he got 
up from his bed and with his covering in his arms carried it into the 
room where Kent was sleeping, and quietly and softly spread it over 
him, saying, ‘Sleep well, sleep warm, little judge; we cannot afford 
to have harm come to you.’ I have often wondered whether Kent 
in his sleep did not hear these affectionate words, and whether he 
did not fifty years afterward reflect, in his judgment to the stricken 
widow, something of the feeling of affection and regard which the 
great barrister, the great constructive statesman, felt for him. 

Then came Hamilton’s end; that tragic, fateful end, to be 
ascribed, as we look back on it now, to the false sense of honor that 
prevailed a century ago, which made men think that it was neces- 
sary for them to kill each other in order to avenge a fancied or a 
real insult. In this connection, too, I recall now another interesting 
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story of Kent. Kent had been a friend of Aaron Burr, but the 
devoted admirer of Hamilton. He never saw Burr for years after 
this terrible calamity until one day when Kent was walking up 
Nassau Street, in New York, he saw Burr coming down on the 
other side. The little chancellor crossed the pavement and went 
over to Burr and said, ‘Mr. Burr, you are a damned scoundrel. 
Sir, you are a damned scoundrel!’ Burr looked steadily at him, 
took off his hat, and replied with mock politeness, ‘Mr. Chancellor, 
your judgments are always entitled to be received with respect.’ 

It is not possible for us—even for those of us who remember 
the taking off of Lincoln, the killing of Garfield or the murder of 
McKinley—to picture the feeling of this country—then a mere strip 
on the seaboard, to be sure, without telegraphs, without telephones 
or rapid post—when it was learned that Hamilton was dead. It 
did not seem possible to the people of the United States of that day 
that this very symbol of power and vitality, this center of the con- 
structive force of the nation, who seemed able by his charm and 
persuasiveness and potency to ride down every obstacle, to conquer 
all enemies and to bring the great mass of the population to the sup- 
port of his specific projects—it did not seem possible that at forty- 
seven Alexander Hamilton had passed from earth. And yet he had. 

Before venturing to speak to you on this subject, I have been 
reading over again the records of that time, in order to get back into 
the atmosphere of the period, to catch something of its feeling, and 
to refresh my memory as to some of the men and events of those 
years. In doing so I came upon the funeral oration delivered two 
weeks after Hamilton’s death by the Henry Ward Beecher of that 
day, by Dr. Mason, senior minister of the Associated Presbyterian 
Churches in New York, who was the favorite pulpit orator of this 
part of the United States. He had been selected to deliver the 
funeral oration on Hamilton before the Society of the Cincinnati 
at a great meeting called in New York. I wrote down a few para- 
graphs from that oration, and I ask the privilege of reading them 
in order to take you back with me into the atmosphere of July, 1804, 
when it was known that Hamilton was really dead. 

After describing Hamilton’s career, which was then so fresh, so 
new, so full of suggestion, and after tracing the whole history of the 
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making of the constitution, Dr. Mason concluded his oration with 
these words: 


The result is in your hands. It is in your national existence. 
Not such, indeed, as Hamilton wished, but such as he could obtain, 
and as the states would ratify, is the Federal Constitution. His 
ideas of a government which should elevate the character, preserve 
the unity, and perpetuate the liberties of America, went beyond the 
provisions of that instrument. Accustomed to view men as they 
are, and to judge of what they will be, from what they ever have 
been, he distrusted any political order which admits the baneful 
charity of supposing them to be what they ought to be. He knew 
how averse they are from even wholesome restraint; how obse- 
quious to flattery; how easily deceived by misrepresentation; how 
partial, how vehement, how capricious. He knew that vanity, the 
love of distinction, is inseparable from man; that if it be not turned 
into a channel useful to the government, it will force a channel for 
itself, and if cut off from other egress, will issue in the most cor- 
rupt of all aristocracies—the aristocracy of money. He knew that 
an extensive territory, a progressive population, an expanding com- 
merce, diversified climate, and soil and manners, and interest, must 
generate faction; must interfere with foreign views, and present 
emergencies requiring, in the general organization, much tone and 
promptitude. A strong government, therefore; that is, a govern- 
ment stable and vigorous, adequate to all the forms of national exi- 
gency, and furnished with the principles of self-preservation, was 
undoubtedly his preference, and he preferred it because he consci- 
entiously believed it to be necessary. A system which he would 
have entirely approved would probably keep in their places those 
little men who aspire to be great; would withdraw much fuel from 
the passions of the multitude; would diminish the materials which 
the worthless employ for their own aggrandizement; would crown 
peace at home with respectability abroad; but would never infringe 
the liberty of an honest man. From his profound acquaintance 
with mankind, and his devotion to all that good society holds dear, 
sprang his apprehensions for the existing constitution. Convinced 
that the natural tendency of things is to an encroachment by the 
states on the Union; that their encroachments will be formidable as 
they augment their wealth and population; and, consequently, that 
the vigor of the general government will be impaired in a very near 
proportion with the increase of its difficulties ; he anticipated the day 
when it should perish in the conflict of local interest and of local 
pride. The divine mercy grant that his prediction may not be 
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He was born to be great. Whoever was second, Hamilton must 
be first. To his stupendous and versatile mind no investigation was 
difficult—no subject presented which he did not illuminate. Supe- 
riority, in some particular, belongs to thousands. Preeminence, in 
whatever he chose to undertake, was the prerogative of Hamilton. 
No fixed criterion could be applied to his talents. Often has their 
display been supposed to have reached the limit of human effort, 
and the judgment stood firm till set aside by himself. When a 
cause of new magnitude required new exertion, he rose, he towered, 
he soared; surpassing himself, as he surpassed others. Then was 
nature tributary to his eloquence! Then was felt his despotism 
over the heart! Touching, at his pleasure, every string of pity or 
terror, of indignation or grief; he melted, he soothed, he roused, 
he agitated; alternately gentle as the dews, and awful as the thun- 
der. Yet, great as he was in the eyes of the world, he was greater 
in the eyes of those with whom he was most conversant. The great- ' 
ness of most men, like objects seen through a mist, diminishes with 
the distance; but Hamilton, like a tower seen afar off under a clear 
sky, rose in grandeur and sublimity with every step of approacli. 
Familiarity with him was the parent of veneration. Over these 
matchless talents Probity threw her brightest luster. Frankness, 
suavity, tenderness, benevolence, breathed through their exercise. 
And to his family—but he is gone. That noble heart beats no 
more; that eye of fire is dimmed; and sealed are those oracular lips. 


Americans, the serenest beam of your glory is extinguished in the 
tomb! 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the contemporary judgment; spoken, to 
be sure, under stress of great feeling and deep sorrow, the contem- 
porary judgment of one of the greatest orators of his day, voicing 
the opinion of men of intelligence, high spirit and good will every- 
where as to the man who was killed by Burr’s bullet on the shelf of 
the Palisades. 

I said to you a few moments ago that I could tell you nothing 
new about Hamilton. This is all a twice-told tale. This is part 
of the warp and woof of our American history; this is part of the 
very fabric out of which we are made and of the institutions under 
which we live. And yet, Mr. Chairman, who would have supposed 
that after the lapse of a hundred short years the work of Alexander 
Hamilton must be done all over again? That, sir, is the condition 
which confronts the American people in these opening years of the 
twentieth century. What Alexander Hamilton taught of civil lib- 
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erty, of freedom and of order; what he taught of effective, respon- 
sible government, of its purpose, its organs, its instruments, has 
become so familiar, so built into our daily life and into the fabric 
of our business, that we have forgotten, many of us, that it is essen- 
tial to the welfare and to the perpetuity of the United States. Yet 
today, from one voice and another, meeting a fair measure of ap- 
proval all over the land, come attacks upon these very fundamental 
principles of our government, until many of us cry aloud for the 
spirit of Hamilton to come back to us and lead this great empire of 
ours still farther forward in the fight for the permanent upbuilding 
of civil liberty! 

When the constitution of these United States was framed, our 
fathers staked out clearly two great fields of activity and conduct. 
On the one hand, they formulated a plan of government. They 
constituted it of an executive, a legislative and a judicial branch, 
and they ascribed to these their several functions. Then they 
marked out just as clearly the field of civil liberty. They forbade 
the government to invade it, and they erected great courts of justice 
to see to it that it was not invaded. Never before in the history 
of mankind, and never since, has that been done. In no ancient 
state, in no medieval state, in no modern state but ours, is civil lib- 
erty a part of the fundamental law of the land. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is in the constitution of the German Empire; that con- 
stitution written after the war with France, in 1871, under the 
guidance of Bismarck. Neither the constitution of France nor the 
unwritten constitution of Great Britain—none of these modern con- 
stitutions of which you read, not one of them—defines and protects 
the field of civil liberty as our fathers did one hundred and twenty- 
five years ago. Today it is proposed to us as an advance, as a step 
forward, that we should unite to throw away the only thing which 
distinguishes us from the other nations of the world; to put civil 
liberty into the melting-pot; to make it subject to any majority, 
however temporary, however fickle, whether at the polls or in the 
legislature, and to make it possible to strip a man of his property, 
his liberty and freedom; and that, if you please, by any mere rush 
of tumultuous passion! 

Never has a more preposterous, never has a more ignorant pro- 
posal been made by anybody. In absolute defiance of history, in 
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utter ignorance of the history of Europe, in ignorance even of the 
history of the United States, without any appreciation of what we 
have been doing these one hundred and twenty-five years, we are 
now asked to strip ourselves of the one great fundamental protec- 
tion which the fathers won for us, and to which the enlightened 
peoples of the world have been looking for a century and a quarter 
as the greatest evidence of political progress that mankind has ever 
seen! 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it requires not only a large measure 
of ignorance, but a total lack of the sense of humor, to propose such 
a program in the name of advance. This new program may be a 
wise one, but then put upon it the name that belongs to it—reaction! 
Say frankly that we have gone ahead too fast; that we have staked 
out territory that man is still incompetent to occupy; that we are 
not ready for liberty ; that we should go back to the days of Francis 
I. and Henry IV. and Henry VIIL., and, substituting the many for 
the one, turn over our civil liberty to the tender mercies of a tyrant. 
That is what is seriously proposed to the American people today. 

This is not a party question; it rises far above faction or names 
or personalities, or political parties. I beg you to believe that I 
should not speak of this matter in this presence, on an occasion such 
as this, did I not believe that it goes to the very roots of our Amer- 
ican life, and that those things with which the great names of Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson and Washington and Madison and Marshall and 
Webster and Lincoln are associated, are at stake. They are all at 
stake in the issues that are being debated before the American peo- 
ple today. 

You may, if you choose, solace yourselves with the optimistic 
thought that everything will come out well. Hamilton never did. 
He saw to it that it came out well. He addressed himself to the 
Constitutional Convention lest error be made. He later addressed 
himself to the New York Convention at Poughkeepsie lest the con- 
stitution be rejected. He addressed himself to the Congress of the 
United States lest we have no adequate financial system, no national 
income and no properly ordered system of taxation. He was never 
content to let matters drift. He saw to it—trusting as he did, and 
as every American must, in the good faith, the honor and the intel- 
ligence of the American people—he saw to it that the facts were 
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laid before them with such clearness, the arguments adduced with 
such cogency, the objections answered with such overwhelming 
force, that they were led to walk in the straight and narrow path 
of national safety. 

The building of this nation has been a long, a solemn and a 
sacred task. It is the work of four generations of men who have 
conceived lofty ideals, and who, without regard to party, religious 
faith or section, whether up in the pine forests of Maine or over 
across the continent in the orange fields of California, or down on 
the plantations of the sunny South, have wrought for freedom, for 
liberty, for stability, for justice. The American people have, in a 
singular sense, regarded themselves as the instruments of Provi- 
dence in the working-out of a great government and a mighty civi- 
lization. Almost alone among the governments of the world, they 
have been in the habit, from the beginning, of invoking the Divine 
blessing upon the deliberations of their legislative bodies, and they 
have seen to it that religion has been represented on every great 
occasion of national festivity or rejoicing. They have felt that 
here in this western world, with an endowment by nature the like 
of which history has never recorded, the opportunity has been given 
to try on a huge scale, opening their arms to all who would come, 
the fateful experiment of self-government. Many men of all types 
and kinds, soldiers and sailors, jurists and teachers, legislators and 
executives, philosophers and popular leaders, have contributed to 
that great end. But out of them all I name six men who stand 
forever in the American Pantheon as supremely important among 
all those who have builded the nation’s government. I do not speak 
now of those who have made other and important contributions; I 
have not in mind those who have led great parties, who have accom- 
plished important acts or have set in motion great and fine and last- 
ing currents of thought; but I speak of six men who, one after 
another, have struck the blows that were necessary to the construc- 
tion of our great American ship of state—the nation’s builders. 

The first is George Washington. Without his calm and even 
temper, without his serene and unruffled mind, which was as influ- 
ential because of what he refrained from doing as because of what 
he did, the existence of this American nation is unthinkable. His 
is, beyond all comparison, the great self-sacrificing character in 
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political history. Washington, through his personality, drew the 
people of these colonies together, made them feel loyalty to a single 
person, and through that person, to the idea which he represented ; 
and then he deftly withdrew his personality and left them to wor- 
ship the new and beautiful ideal that he had given them. 

By his side and with him was Hamilton, the supreme construc- 
tive genius in political philosophy and in statesmanship. He showed 
what to do and how to do it; how the executive and the legislature 
could be adjusted to each other; how the nation’s business could be 
carried on; and how the various departments of government should 
be organized. He taught the great mass of the American people 
what the fundamental principles were which underlay this new and 
fateful project. 

Next comes John Marshall, who, from his great place as chief 
justice of the United States, gave to the new constitution that inter- 
pretation—at a time when two interpretations were possible—which 
welded the nation together in unity and gave to it supreme power 
and legal control over its several parts. But Marshall’s work was 
challenged. Thomas Jefferson petulantly put obstacles in his way, 
and no less a man than Andrew Jackson said: ‘John Marshall has 
made the decision, now let him execute it.’ The people of the 
United States had to be taught that when the nation spoke—whether 
by voice of the President, the Congress or the Supreme Court, when 
a constitutional interpretation was made, it was to be obeyed, even 
if it took the whole of the nation’s power to compel obedience. 

That great act of public education was performed by this same 
rugged Andrew Jackson of Tennessee in his proclamation to the 
nullifiers of South Carolina. When the distinguished gentlemen 
of South Carolina said they would not enforce the tariff act, 
that they did not approve of it, that they would not accept it for 
their state, Andrew Jackson—speaking perhaps by the pen of the 
great jurist, Edward Livingston of Louisiana—made a famous 
proclamation to the nullifiers in which was conveyed the substance 
of his reported personal message to John C. Calhoun, one of the 
greatest of all American statesmen and political philosophers, This 
was that if one drop of blood was shed in defiance of the laws of 
the United States, he, Andrew Jackson, would hang the first nullifier 
he could lay his hands on to the first tree he could find. And so 
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the laws of the United States were not nullified in South Carolina. 
The decisions of the Supreme Court were undisputed thereafter, 
and this nation took a long step forward toward real nationality. 

Then came the eloquent voice of Daniel Webster, who, for 
thirty years at the bar, on the platform and in the Senate of the 
United States, educated public opinion to a point where resistance 
to the secession movement that had to come, was both natural and 
necessary We need not blink the fact that without Daniel Webster 
the Civil War could not have been fought to a successful conclusion. 
It was not possible to rest our national contention in that war upon 
a purely legal basis, even upon legal propositions so clear and firm; 
for they were cold and rational only. Daniel Webster had for 
thirty years made them live. He burned into the hearts of the 
American people the idea of nationality. Whether you take one 
great speech at Plymouth, another at Boston, another in New York, 
or the great and conclusive reply to Hayne in the Senate, it makes 
no difference; they are all part of one great going to school by the 
people of the United States to Daniel Webster. He taught them 
not alone in terms of constitutional law and of legal definitions, but 
in terms of everyday thought and feeling and action that this nation 
was one. It was he who prepared the way for what followed. 

Daniel Webster made it possible for Abraham Lincoln—that 
sad, patient, long-suffering man—to carry this nation through the 
final crisis of its birth throes; because he had put under him and 
behind him the great body of opinion which believed that this nation 
was one, was to be kept one, was to live as one and was to live a 
free people. 

These six men, Mr. Chairman, are both the symbols and the 
moving forces of the constructive nation-building of the American 
people. They are drawn from all parts of the United States, from 
different classes of society, with varying political views, touching 
the people with different interests and at different points. These 
six men are the most prominent in the galaxy of our nation-building 
heroes. Each one of them would be affrighted could he know from 
his place in high heaven that at this late day it is seriously proposed 
in the name of greater justice, of more effective advance, to under- 
mine and to break down the very foundations on which this govern- 
ment and the civilization of this people rest. 
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And so, Mr. Chairman, as we mark this anniversary of Ham- 
ilton’s birth and pay to him the highest tribute, we can give him 
his most just and well-earned recognition only if we remember not 
alone what he was, not alone what he did, but what bearing all that 
has upon the America of today; what lessons his career and his 
teachings have in relation to the great problems of politics, of eco- 
nomics and of the development of civil liberty that are to be solved 
in the future. There is no safe guide for the future but the expe- 
rience of the past. When we know what has happened under cer- 
tain conditions we may with some assurance predict what will 
happen when those conditions are repeated. When we see out of 
what a morass of medievalism, out of what a morass of injustice 
and ignorance and squalor, the people of the United States and their 
ancestors, have come; to what heights they have mounted under 
their constitution and their laws, their civil institutions, their lib- 
erty and their freedom, it is to me inconceivable that as these people 
come to know what the issue of the moment really is, they will turn 
their backs on Washington and Hamilton and Marshall and Jackson 
and Webster and Lincoln, and tear their governmental structure 
down just to see what will happen. 

NicHoLas Murray BUTLER 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE Association of American Universities held its fourteenth 
annual conference with the University of Pennsylvania on 
November 7-9 with a larger attendance than at any preceding meet- 
ing. All of the twenty-two members of the Association were rep- 
resented by delegates, who in most instances were either their presi- 
dents or the deans of their graduate schools. The papers presented 
at the three sessions were on the “ Present status of the degree of 
doctor of ‘philosophy in American universities,” by Dean F. J. E. 
Woodbridge of Columbia University ; on the “ Influence of graduate 
fellowships and scholarships upon the quality of graduate study,” 
by President Hill of the University of Missouri; and on ‘‘ Methods 
of ascertaining and apportioning cost of instruction in universities,” 
by President Hadley of Yale. 

The purpose of Dean Woodbridge’s paper was to ascertain how 
well the degree of doctor of philosophy, as conceived in the regula- 
tions for the bestowal of the degree by the various American uni- 
versities, actually conformed to the educational situation. 


“The degree,” said the author of the paper, “as conceived in 
our rules aims at one thing and has a certain emphasis, while our 
educational situation makes for a different thing and has a different 
emphasis. The degree in theory is more representative of certain 
traditional university ideals than it is of the society which supports 
our universities or of the students who seek instruction under our 
graduate faculties or of the educational status of the different de- 
partments of knowledge. It stands more for an ideal imposed 
upon our culture than for an ideal growing out of our culture. 
The degree lays emphasis on sound scholarship and advanced re- 
search; the situation in which we find ourselves lays emphasis 
on individual ability and proficiency. The degree aims at being 
the badge of the proved investigator; the situation makes it an 
indication of competency to perform certain services. In other 
words, the degree is conceived primarily with reference to a stan- 
dard and not primarily with reference to the preparation, needs and 
aims of the students who are prepared to spend several years in uni- 
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versity study, nor with reference to the expansion of university 
courses and departments. This fact is fully as important in deter- 
mining the present status of the degree of doctor of philosophy as 
is any consideration of uniformity of requirements or any expres- 
sion of aims or of ideals.” 


The paper is printed in full in the March number of the 
QuARTERLY. 

President Hill discussed, on the basis of statistics of the values 
of such benefices, the methods of appointment to fellowships and 
scholarships, and the numbers of appointees in the various univer- 
sities of the Association, their effect upon the constitution and tem- 
per of the body scholastic and upon the individual student. 


“Any attempt at a discussion of this topic,’ said the author, 
“must take account of the variety of practice in the universities that 
constitute this Association. For that reason I shall first set forth 
briefly the situation as it existed last year in each of the institutions 
here represented, mentioning them in alphabetical order. Then an 
effort will be made to classify the practices and to discuss the influ- 
ences of each class of fellowships and scholarships upon graduate 
study. 

“From the analysis it appears that in many important respects 
the ideas and practices regarding the award of fellowships and 
scholarships, especially fellowships, differ widely among the mem- 
bers of this Association, yet they can be easily classified under a few 
headings. ach class of fellowships should be considered sepa- 
rately in its influence on graduate study, for no general conclusions 
seem possible regarding the influence of all kinds of appointments 
that have come to bear the name of fellowship. 

“Tn the first place there are fellowships which yield about the 
equivalent of a man’s living expenses, awarded to graduate students 
whose quality has been clearly tested, who have already been trained 
in the methods of research, and who are thus enabled to spend one 
year at least in pursuing their investigations without the distractions 
incident to earning their living. These fellowships tend also to 
bring the young investigator and the able professor together and to 
make possible, in a measure, the ideal of a university described once 
by President Jordan as a place where advanced students are ‘ gath- 
ered around a man they love and from whose methods and enthu- 
siasm the young men go away to be like centers of enthusiasm for 
others.’ The example and influence of such men among the grad- 
uate students of a university must be altogether helpful and must 
constitute one of the great assets of a graduate school. It was in 
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connection with such appointments that the whole fellowship system 
in America was given ‘its chief momentum in the initial plans of 
the Johns Hopkins University, which deserves peculiar credit in this 
field.’ It was this type of appointment, too, that has made the title 
‘fellow’ the most honorable to which an American student may 
aspire. Doubtless the entire history of fellowship awards in Eng- 
lish universities would furnish historical justification for other uses 
of the title that have in recent years found a place in the practice of 
American universities, but this class of fellowships corresponds to 
the traditional conception in this country, and the experiment of 
making such awards has been tried long enough for us to observe 
its excellent results. 

“Some urge that service is a higher educational aim than culture 
and that the recipient of such a special favor should be required to 
make some return of immediate benefit to the university that con- 
ferred it or to the community which the university serves. But is 
not investigation, if it is worth while at all, a service to the univer- 
sity, the fellow students of the incumbent and the larger purposes 
for which the university exists? The influence of these awards 
depends of course upon the wisdom shown in the selection of fel- 
lows, but if they are well chosen their stipends are often as well 
earned as in the case of other officers of the university. 

“To be classed along with these are the traveling fellowships 
and most of those nowadays labeled ‘research fellowships.’ Some- 
times these ‘research fellowships’ are awarded only to men who 
have already taken the Ph.D. degree, but what the possession 
or lack of a particular degree should, in itself, have to do with 
worthiness for a research appointment I am unable to understand. 
Unfortunately it seems to me only a small proportion of fellowship 
appointments in American universities belong to this first group, 
though the ideal seems to be pretty generally recognized. 

“To secure the best results these fellowships should be open to 
competition between students from all departments of study. This 
tends to encourage the graduate student to seek the able man for 
his guidance in research, a practice quite uncommon in this country 
just now. The influence of institutional life is so important for the 
undergraduate that he should usually select the institution, but with 
the equipment now available in practically all of the universities rep- 
resented here today, we should encourage graduate students to seek 
the guidance and companionship of the ablest men in the lines of 
their special interest regardless of their location and institutional 
connections. Unfortunately many of the fellowships offered which 
belong naturally in this class are restricted to special departments 
so as to defeat one of the great purposes for which the fellow- 
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“ A second class of fellowship awards, far more numerous than 
they seem from a superficial reading of university announcements, 
are in form the same as those in the first class but are really con- 
ferred on students of less training, often of less ability, whose 
quality as graduate students and ability in research have not been 
seriously tested. They often serve to tempt persons of ability into 
graduate study but they sometimes have the same influence on those 
of superficial brilliancy and indefiniteness of purpose. To this class 
also belong those scholarships that yield a net monetary allowance 
equal to one half or more of the student’s living expenses. They 
are often competed for and secured by persons without keen intel- 
lectual interests and of ordinary ability who wish to prepare them- 
selves more fully for positions, usually in the teaching profession, 
sometimes by persons who have failed to secure desirable positions 
for the year, and who welcome the opportunity to secure the honor 
and emolument of a fellowship or scholarship. Evidently these 
persons and these awards were in Dr. Jordan’s mind when he said 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1910, ‘the fellowship system keeps our graduate courses running 
regardless of whether these courses have anything to give. So long 
as our fellows are hired to take degrees—so long will we find our 
output unworthy of our apparent advantages.’ 

“These persons cannot contribute much of value to the spirit of 
investigation that should pervade a graduate school, their work can- 
not result in any valuable intellectual product, and their presence 
cannot be especially stimulating either to other graduate students or 
to the members of the faculty. Furthermore it is hard to see how 
the cash stipend allowed them can be justified to the parties who 
furnish funds for the university, except on the basis of some form 
of assistance demanded in proportion to the cash value of the ap- 
pointment. These awards resemble the beneficiary aid given to 
American theological students which some believe to have been an 
important influence in the demoralization of the clerical profession. 
They doubtless tend to swell the graduate enrolment of some uni- 
versities, but do they create the atmosphere without which the grad- 
uate school is indistinguishable from the college, except for its lack 
of youthful spontaneity and enthusiasm? In cases where the elee- 
mosynary or bribing-to-study character of these appointments is 
avoided by requiring proportionate service, why usurp the honor- 
able title of ‘fellow’ or ‘scholar’ for such assistants ? 

“In a few of the state universities the practice has been estab- 
lished of awarding some of these fellowships or scholarships to 
graduates of the colleges of the state, sometimes leaving the nomi- 
nation of these fellows to the faculties of the colleges. This prac- 
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tice doubtless accomplishes the purpose of bringing the colleges and 
the state universities into more sympathetic relationship, but its 
effect on graduate study is of doubtful value. From my own obser- 
vation I believe it to be positively harmful. 

“* Teaching fellowships’ are awarded by certain members of the 
Association, some of them bearing that title and others belonging to 
this class but having another label. They are virtually assistant- 
ships. In a few instances such assistantships have been labeled 
“research fellowships’ where the holder assists some member of the 
staff in a piece of research, relieving the leader of routine details 
for the most part but not working on a problem of his own. The 
amount of time given by these fellows to teaching and other forms 
of assistance varies from one third to one half of their total time. 

“Doubtless in many cases the graduate student thus gains val- 
uable experience in preparation for teaching and research, but in 
others the work assigned is of such a mechanical nature that it must 
interfere with the normal development of the proper spirit among 
graduate students. If these fellows are selected because of fitness 
to render the service required, they may not belong at all to the class 
that should hold fellowships, and if the selection is made on the 
ground of their worthiness for appointment as fellows, undergrad- 
uate teaching is liable to suffer. In many cases I do not believe 
that the student would accept the appointment as ‘assistant’ con- 
sidering the work and its reward. It is the charm of the term 
‘fellow’ in a university of good standing that draws him to the 
appointment. Where the stipend amounts to less than three hun- 
dred dollars and the incumbent must do nearly half as much teach- 
ing as a regular member of the faculty, I am confident that it is a 
case of payment in honor for a service which as a rule does not 
further his growth in habit or power of investigation. Why not 
call these persons ‘assistants’? 

“Most of the endowed universities award a certain number of 
scholarships to recent graduates entitling the holder to free tuition 
only. This is a fourth class of award, and simply means that in 
the judgment of the graduate faculty these are good fellows to have 
around, that their instruction will impose no serious burden on the 
institution and they have claim to so much in the way of special 
privileges. Of course Leland Stanford and the state universities 
might announce scholarships of this character to every graduate 
student. These awards seem to me thoroughly legitimate where 
the students are wisely chosen, but it is not always made clear to 
prospective graduate students that the scholarship has no cash value. 
Probably some students are tempted by the prospect of a scholar- 
ship said to be worth one hundred and fifty dollars and led to select 
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their institution for graduate study under this influence. Indirectly 
an unfortunate influence seems to be exerted by these awards, in 
that they lead state universities that charge no tuition fees to offer 
scholarships of cash value equal to the nominal value of those 
offered by endowed universities. Thus the competition among in- 
stitutions for students about to begin graduate work is being stead- 
ily intensified and the number who pursue graduate study for a year 
or so increased without a corresponding increase in the number of 
genuine investigators. So far, then, as these free tuition scholar- 
ships for graduate students tend to increase unduly the number of 
the second class of awards, their influence also is in the direction of 
promoting numbers rather than quality of graduate students. 

“The ‘industrial fellowships’ of the University of Kansas are 
apparently the only ones of that character in this Association. 
Their influence is therefore not a matter of immediate importance 
to the other universities represented here. So far, however, as I 
am able to understand their operation they are not designed by the 
donors to encourage that freedom in truth seeking that is the breath 
of life to graduate study. Iam therefore not prepared to endorse 
the principle involved, and leave it to the representative of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas to discuss the influence of this class of fellowships 
on the quality of graduate study. 

“ Altogether, then, I am convinced that President Remsen was 
correct when he stated before this Association in 1906 that ‘the 
fellowship business is greatly overdone in this country.’ His re- 
mark would be still more appropriate today. But it is overdone by 
virtue of the number of awards in proportion to the number of 
graduate students that are worth while, not because the principle is 
wrong nor because the monetary value of a fellowship is too great. 
If one half or one third of the present number of appointments 
were made and the stipends were correspondingly increased; and if 
fellowships were then available only for graduate students of proved 
ability in research and the scholarships (usually of not more than 
one half the monetary value) were open only to students of great 
promise ; and if in addition to all this the competition were open in 
all the graduate schools to students in all departments, I am confi- 
dent that the influence of fellowships and scholarships on the quality 
of graduate study would be stronger and more wholesome. In fact 
it would probably work better if practically all the ‘scholarships’ 
except those allowing free tuition were abolished, and a system of 
‘loan funds’ were provided for aiding students of promise who lack 
the financial resources to carry them through the early stages of 
graduate study. So long as any student of industry and average 
ability as an undergraduate can practically count on a graduate 
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scholarship at some university, the system of awards will prove dis- 
appointing in its results on the quality of graduate work.” 


President Hadley’s paper was a submission in considerable detail 
of methods to solve by the proper inclusion and exclusion of charges 
the complicated question of costs of instruction of the student and 
of subjects in the university. 


“We have all been asked at various times,” said the author, 
“what is the average expense of educating our students; and we 
have seldom been able to give a satisfactory answer. We can tell 
approximately how much it costs to run the university as a whole. 
We can say, with a somewhat less degree of accuracy, how much it 
costs to run each of the different departments. But when we try 
to determine how much of this cost is for instruction and how much 
for research, or which of the different elements are directly charge- 
able to the presence of students and which are general or fixed 
charges independent of the numbers of the student body, we find that 
we have few data and still fewer principles on which to base a reply. 

“With a view of ascertaining what had been done either to col- 
lect cost statistics or to prepare the way for their intelligent use, a 
schedule of questions was sent to the different members of the As- 
sociation. From the replies to these questions it appeared that nine 
of the members of the Association—Catholic, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska— 
had made no attempt to ascertain and apportion costs; and so far 
as formal action is concerned, the same thing may fairly be said of 
Cornell, Leland Stanford, and Michigan. Of the ten universities 
that remain, two—Wisconsin and Pennsylvania—have made some 
progress in the classification of their expenses, but have not at- 
tempted to apportion them among the: students. Four—Clark, 
Indiana, Princeton and Virginia—have from time to time made 
attempts to apportion the per capita cost among the students, but 
without adequate differentiation or classification of expenditures. 
The remaining four—California, Chicago, Harvard and Yale— 
have made somewhat more serious efforts to deal with the problem; 
but even these four are far from having achieved any definitive 
results or from laying down any general principles which can guide 
us in its solution. 

“California, through its professor of finance and statistics, 
Dr. Plehn, has made a careful estimate of the average annual cost 
to the University occasioned by the presence of the students. In 
reaching this result, Professor Plehn has separated, with some care, 
the general expenses of administration and of research from the 
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specific expenses chargeable to instruction ; but he has not gone into 
a detailed study of the different costs for students in the different 
departments. His result is simply a general average for the Uni- 
versity. Chicago has taken the whole problem roughly for its own 
information, and undoubtedly has interesting data in hand; but it 
has not published its results, nor has it gone into any of the difficult 
problems of apportionment. Its motto appears to have been like 
that of the theologian expounding Scripture to his class, who said, 
‘This text contains an undoubted difficulty. Let us face it boldly 
and pass on to the next verse.’ Yale has used pretty nearly the 
same methods as Chicago, and has published a general estimate of 
per capita cost in its treasurer’s report; but the statistical units are 
all too large and the results correspondingly unsatisfactory. Har- 
vard has made elaborate and excellent preparations for the collec- 
tion of data, and will soon be in a position to know with a good deal 
of accuracy the relative expense of different courses and different 
kinds of teaching; but the Harvard office has apparently not faced, 
and has certainly not settled, some of the chief difficulties which 
will arise when it begins to use the data thus collected in connection 
with any but the narrowest problems. 

“With so few data before us for purposes of comparison, and 
with those that we have so unsatisfactory, I shall not try to deter- 
mine what is the actual cost of conducting different departments or 
of instructing students in different lines. I shall content myself 
with indicating some of the conditions which govern the solution of 
our problems and some of the rules which should guide us in the 
gathering and grouping of statistics for that purpose. That we 
must collect some such statistics and do it soon is, I think, a fore- 
gone conclusion. I believe that the business of collegiate education 
is, as a whole, economically and efficiently conducted, but we can 
make it still more efficient and economical by a well arranged system 
of cost accounting.” 


The subject is considered in detail under the heads: Elements to 
be included in total cost; Elements not necessarily included in total 
cost; Separation of general and departmental costs; Apportionment 
of costs; and Expenses chargeable to students. 


“The total cost of running a university,” the author continues, 
“is ordinarily assumed to be represented by its annual current ex- 
penditure ; excluding, of course, all expenditures for the purchase of 
real estate and the construction of permanent buildings. But the 
total cost is really somewhat greater than this. It should include 
a charge for interest and depreciation of buildings used for educa- 
tional purposes. 
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“There are two reasons why these charges have not been in- 
cluded in the past. Many universities, particularly in the east, 
have found it difficult to place a valuation on their buildings and 
other parts of their fixed educational plant. Harvard has at times 
definitely avowed the policy of treating buildings given to the uni- 
versity for educational purposes as having no commercial value. 
This is a convenient position to take when a state legislature tries 
to tax an educational institution. This policy also undoubtedly 
tends to simplify university bookkeeping. Another reason why the 
value of plant has been ignored in estimating the cost of university 
education is that the interest and depreciation on its buildings is not 
an expense properly chargeable to the student. Interest and depre- 
ciation runs on whether there are five students or five thousand in 
attendance. If we were to assume that the cost of a university and 
the aggregate costs chargeable to the different students were iden- 
tical, we should be forced to omit interest and depreciation from our 
list of current charges. But if we recognize frankly, as we should, 
that the total or aggregate cost is greater than the costs which can 
be apportioned to the several students, we are justified in including 
interest and depreciation of educational plant in the total expense. 

“For this purpose the land and buildings should be entered upon 
the books of the university at cost, as nearly as that cost can be 
ascertained. Our policy should be the same whether the buildings 
are given by a private donor, paid for by public appropriation, or 
built out of savings from current income. If the land is a gift it 
should be entered at its appraised value at the time of acquirement. 
Interest should be counted at the lowest current rates on long-time 
investment. Theamount chargeable to depreciation will differ with 
the character of the structures. On permanent buildings it seems 
probable that three quarters of one per cent. annually will be enough. 
It need hardly be said that this depreciation charge is not intended 
as a fund to meet current repairs, though there are times when it 
may properly be drawn upon for extraordinary improvements that 
represent an addition to the original character of the plant. 

“The question whether the interest, maintenance, and adminis- 
tration of dormitory property should be charged as a university cost 
is one which it is difficult to answer and on which there appears to 
be no uniformity of procedure. We can either count all these 
charges as an expense of the school or department administering 
the dormitory, and treat the rental of the rooms as income for that 
department; or we can omit dormitories altogether from our ex- 
pense account (except in those rare cases where their operation pro- 
duces a deficit), and simply enter the net rental after deducting 
interest, maintenance, and administration in the income column. 
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As a matter of principle I believe the latter to be the more satisfac- 
tory method. The chief theoretical objection urged against it is that 
the dormitory life is an essential part of the college education, and 
that the cost of providing these opportunities is therefore in strict- 
ness an educational cost. It is also urged that in many of our insti- 
tutions certain rooms in the dormitories are used for recitations, 
lectures, and other work which is strictly educational. The latter 
difficulty is one which is easily overcome. The standard of rental 
for dormitory space is usually so well fixed that the department 
which occupies one quarter of the dormitory for lecture rooms 
knows pretty well how much should be charged for this upon the 
books as an educational expense. The other difficulty is more fun- 
damental and may well give rise to some difference of opinion and 
of procedure among different colleges and universities. 

“What has been said with regard to dormitories applies to 
dining-halls and other non-educational institutions connected with 
a university so far as they undertake to be self-supporting. If they 
are not self-supporting, as in the case of a gymnasium or an infirm- 
ary, which is habitually operated at a large deficit, this deficit clearly 
represents a cost of education. 

“Whether the money expended by a university in scholarships 
and prizes should be treated as part of the total cost of education is 
a matter on which there is room for difference of opinion. In mak- 
ing comparisons between different universities or different depart- 
ments of the same university, it is obviously both unfair and mis- 
leading to count scholarships paid to students as a cost. If, however, 
we look at our universities as a whole on the one side and the public 
as a whole on the other, scholarships, whether endowed or bestowed 
out of university income, are an expense connected with the main- 
tenance of the institution. I incline to believe that the errors of 
statistical inference which result from including scholarships as an 
educational expense will ultimately prove to be so great that we 
shall eliminate them from the general account, and shall treat schol- 
arship funds as we treat dormitory investments, regarding them as 
things administered by the university as an incident, rather than as 
a direct and immediate part of the work before us. 

“In many of our institutions the different schools grew up sepa- 
rately and their fusion into a real university was a subsequent mat- 
ter. The consequence is that the separation of accounts of our law 
schools and our medical schools, our colleges of arts and our col- 
leges of science, is a pretty thorough one and the principles govern- 
ing this matter are well understood. It should be noted, however, 
that the expenses of a given faculty, however carefully computed, 
seldom cover the total expense of conducting such a department in 
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any well ordered university. The general administrative offices of 
the president, secretary, and treasurer render specific services to the 
departments which are of much financial importance and which the 
departments would have to purchase with their own departmental 
income unless they were furnished by the university as a whole. 

“Within each faculty or school most of our American institu- 
tions have comparatively little classification and differentiation of 
expenditures. The case is exceptional where a college can even 
guess how much it spends for the department of physics or for the 
department of English, or for any other of the large groups of | 
courses of instruction. It knows what it pays for salaries in each 
of these groups; it may possibly know what it pays for supply ac- 
counts; but it does not know the cost of these several departments 
in the way of building space or in a dozen other indirect matters of 
financial consequence. The Harvard statistical blank, already al- 
luded to, constitutes, as far as I know, the first systematic effort of 
a large university to deal with this problem thoroughly. 

“Thus far we have taken very little account of what is the 
fundamental question in almost every cost analysis: Which of the 
expenses of a university can be assigned to particular classes, par- 
ticular departments, and particular students, and which are to be 
treated as general expenses not to be thus apportioned? 

“The tendency of all inexperienced statisticians and of some ex- 
perienced ones is to divide everything on what they call a ‘flat’ 
basis, which usually means a purely arbitrary one. The difference 
between good and bad statistical work is largely due to wisdom or 
unwisdom in drawing the line between the specific cost to be charged 
to a particular piece of work and the overhead charge which is sim- 
ply to be regarded as part of the general expense of the institution 
asawhole. The exact line of this separation will depend upon the 
kind of question we are asking and the kind of use we intend to 
make of our statistics. 

“There are three different questions involved in our cost ac- 
counting, which are often confused in the public mind: (1) We 
may wish to find whether the different parts of our work are being 
managed efficiently and economically; (2) we may wish to find 
whether a given line of teaching and investigation is worth under- 
taking; (3) we may wish to find what it costs to teach our students 
as a body, or in particular lines. 

“The first of these questions is the one which was investigated 
by Mr. Cooke for the Carnegie Foundation in the pamphlet on 
“* Academic and industrial efficiency.” It does not appear to me to 
be the line of inquiry which we should place in the foreground at 
present. Mr. Cooke’s work was able and suggestive, but I doubt 
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whether it had a value at all commensurate with the pains given to 
it. It was based on the fundamental fallacy that the productivity 
of a professor could be measured by the quantity of his intellectual 
output, and that the quality of output was a thing that could be 
neglected. I remember a story of a man who proposed in a church 
meeting that instead of giving the minister a salary they should pay 
him twenty dollars for every new member that joined the church; 
and he found it very difficult to see why the other members of the 
congregation all laughed. He said he thought that it was simply 
applying common sense business methods to a line of industry that 
was running down for want of them. But there is an old rule of 
common sense business, somewhat forgotten in these days of the 
efficiency expert, that you should not pay by the piece unless you 
have a fairly determinate standard of quality which the inspector 
can pass as good or reject as bad. Under these circumstances I 
believe that the application of the quantitative method to academic 
efficiency is at present somewhat limited. We can use it in compar- 
ing the work of different men engaged in elementary teaching under 
somewhat similar conditions. Beyond this it is dangerous. The 
two men who really did the most for Yale in the generation just 
past, William Dwight Whitney and Willard Gibbs, would have been 
found sadly deficient if judged by Mr. Cooke’s standards. 

“The second and third questions seem to me to be the ones of 
practical importance. Harvard is taking up the second question 
and attempting to ascertain comparative costs of different depart- 
ments and different courses as a whole. I shall deal with the third, 
and try to suggest some ideas which will help us in determining the 
actual cost of instruction of individual students in the different 
departments or courses. 

“The administrative expenses of a department—dean’s and 
registrar’s offices and subtreasury if there is one—may all be di- 
vided among the students regularly registered in the department as 
a per capita charge. Of course some students make the dean’s 
office twice as much trouble as other students; but these variations 
are not of a character that we can well take into account and do 
not prevent our apportionment from being a true average instead of 
a mere quotient. 

“To these administrative charges on behalf of the department 
must be added a share of the general expenses of university admin- 
istration. What that share should be is an extremely difficult ques- 
tion. No general answer can be given because the distribution of 
functions between the central office and the dean’s office is not the 
same in any two universities with which I am familiar. Under the 
conditions which exist at Yale I think it is fair to say that about 
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two thirds of the general expenses of administration are due to the 
need of taking charge of the students and should be apportioned 
among the faculties or schools pro rata in proportion to the numbers 
of students registered, while one third represents general services 
rendered to the graduates, the outside public, or the cause of learn- 
ing, which cannot be properly distributed. In all this I am assum- 
ing that the expenses of general university administration are sepa- 
rate from the special expenses of publication and from the specific 
aid given to different lines of outside research. Relatively few of 
these last items can properly be apportioned or assigned to the stu- 
dents of any department. 

“It has been commonly supposed that all departmental salaries 
paid to the teaching force represent cost of instruction and should 
be divided per capita among the students. Personally I believe 
this to be an error. But I am far from being able to say exactly 
how we should draw the line of division. At Yale we are tenta- 
tively counting all excess of professors’ salaries above the minimum 
figure as representing something besides work of departmental in- 
struction. But the amount assigned to research by this method is 
altogether too small. I incline to think that we should take the 
ground that the standard assistant professor’s salary on his second 
term of appointment, twenty-five hundred dollars, represents what 
we pay for good teaching, and that the man who gets more than 
this gets it on account of the indirect services that he renders to the 
university and to the individual students thereof, rather than the 
amount that is paid him as a schoolmaster. When the Harvard 
plan of accounting has become more general I believe that we shall 
not try to prorate salaries for instruction among all the students in 
a school, but shall simply apportion the cost of each particular course 
to the students on the basis of the hours of instruction received. 

“Of course there will be professors in institutions connected 
with a university who are almost entirely occupied in research and 
whose salaries should not be charged to instruction at all. These 
are exceptional cases, and must be dealt with exceptionally. 

“A proper share of interest, maintenance, and supply charges 
on buildings used for general administration, whether by the uni- 
versity or the school, is assignable to the cost of instruction of the 
students as a body; and there is probably no great error in distrib- 
uting the costs of lecture halls and recitation rooms in the same way. 
But the expenses of laboratories can not properly be divided among 
the students of the whole school per capita. All physics laboratory 
expenses should be assigned to the students of physics; all geolog- 
ical laboratory expenses to the students of geology. In this assign- 
ment we should use the student-hour as a unit; that is, we should 
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divide the total laboratory expense, so far as it is chargeable to a 
department, by the number of hours of instruction given to students 
in that laboratory, and then charge each student with the instruction 
received. 

“The amount spent by the departments for scholarship aid and 
other forms of student remuneration should not be included in the 
cost of education. It is possible that it is part of the total expense 
as between the university and the public. It cannot, I think, prop- 
erly be considered as part of the expense of teaching the students. 
Nor should dormitory expenses be included. If dormitory and 
dining-hall accounts are separated from the general account of the 
university, so that we deal only with the net income or at most with 
a very small deficit from these institutions, the question before us 
will be much simplified. 

“The subject is so vast and its ramifications so numerous that 
I have purposely stated these last results somewhat dogmatically, 
putting in definite shape things that are perhaps not wholly certain 
in my own mind. One thing only am I sure of; and that is that the 
problem of university cost is one whose complexity and difficulty 
make the fight for railroad cost analysis, in which I was engaged a 
quarter of a century ago, seem like child’s play by comparison.” 


In the conference of deans and similar administrative officers 
of graduate schools that followed the meetings of the Association, 
a special committee was appointed with a recommendation to report 
at the next meeting upon the proper rating of foreign students in 
American universities, a matter that with the increasing number of 
such students has become a problem of considerable complexity 
which calls for a greater degree of concerted action on the part of 
the universities than is at the present time in force. A large part 
of the time of the two sessions was taken up by the discussion of 
the whole matter of admission to graduate schools, and particularly 
of the acceptance of the bachelor’s degrees of American colleges as 
satisfying the conditions of matriculation, both for the degrees of 
master of arts and doctor of philosophy, and for professional de- 
grees. The conference, at its own request, listened to a detailed 
report by Mr. Kendric C. Babcock of the United States Bureau of 
Education of his work in the classification of universities and col- 
leges with reference to bachelor’s degrees, begun in 1910 at the 
request of this same body at the meeting held that year at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. A resolution of thanks was unanimously 
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adopted for the work already done, and the hope was expressed that 
it should be further carried on as a factor of the utmost importance 
in the whole matter of a proper recognition and evaluation, in a 
scheme of education, of the American teaching institutions above 
the secondary schools. The ratings of colleges already printed by 
the Bureau of Education are confessedly tentative and subject to 
revision and it will undoubtedly take much time to make a classi- 
fication that will for any great length of time be absolutely impec- 
cable. A work of this kind, however, intelligently carried on, as 
this has been begun, by the only agency that logically should assume 
it, will be comparable in its ultimate educational results with the 
work of classification along fundamentally similar lines, and in 
essentially the same spirit, already so successfully performed for a 
large number of institutions by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 

The Catholic University of America was elected president of 
the Association for the ensuing year, with Yale as vice-president, 
Harvard as secretary, and Columbia and the University of Min- 
nesota as additional members of the executive committee. The 
next annual meeting is to be held at the University of Illinois. 

WILLIAM H. CARPENTER 


THE NEW GRADUATE COURSES IN ENGINEERING 


ORE than sixty years ago the oldest engineering school in this 
country reorganized its curriculum so as to form a three 
years’ course of engineering study suitable to follow the usual col- 
lege course of that time. It was the purpose of that reorganization 
to afford young men, who had received the bachelor’s degree on the 
successful completion of a college course, a three years’ period of 
professional study in engineering, thus qualifying them for the de- 
gree of civil engineer. That is believed to be the first formal effort 
in this country to accomplish a well-rounded educational training 
of the engineer by basing his technical or professional study on a 
broad general education. 

As it is now easy to appreciate, this step was taken far ahead of 
its time. Young men intending to become engineers felt that they 
could not then afford to take the time for a college training, nor 
were the requirements of the profession then such as to demand 
even mildly the prior liberal education. The preparation of the 
college course was therefore quickly displaced by a modest pre- 
paratory year, thus constituting the four years’ course in engineering 
study which has been essentially standard for over half a century. 
Throughout all this period, however, there have always been from 
year to year a few wisely directed young men fortunate enough first 
to take a broad, cultivating course of college study and then proceed 
to their professional educational training, frequently, if not usually, 
completed in three years. The maturity of such students and the 
effective character of their work have always been marked and the 
quality of their subsequent careers has been no less satisfactory. 

As the requirements of the engineering profession have been 
advanced, it is natural that the educational preparation should be 
correspondingly developed. The true professional status of the en- 
gineer has long been established and those who have clung to the 
standard four years’ course of study have vainly endeavored to 
liberalize and broaden it by introducing “engineering” English, if 
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any one knows what that is, and other so-called culture subjects. 
This has proved unsatisfactory, for the “culture” effect has been 
just enough to dilute and cheapen the technical training already suf- 
fering from checked assimilation in consequence of lack of time, 
without yielding any real breadth or liberality of educational results. 

The next effort to meet the difficulties of the situation expressed 
itself in various proposals for a five years’ course in engineering 
study, in which were injected more “engineering” English and 
“engineering”’ other-non-technical things resulting in a kind of edu- 
cational melange possessing little above a minimum of effective 
qualities. This malformed curriculum has been stoutly advocated, 
even by some closely affiliated with engineering schools, but it is 
difficult to appreciate how such a proposition should find support 
where the true spirit of professional education flourishes. 

The strictly professional subjects in an engineering curriculum 
have so multiplied and expanded with the increasing scope of engi- 
neering work that even three years is a scant period in which to treat 
them, while experience, it may reasonably be maintained, has shown 
that the same length of time is none too long for the general educa- 
tional work required for the professional man. For some reason 
most difficult to determine the simple and rational idea of a pro- 
fessional educational training broadly founded on a college course 
leading to the bachelor’s degree, as in the professions of law and 
medicine, has been slow to penetrate or influence the consideration 
of a large majority of those interested in engineering education. 
Even in organizations endeavoring to promote the interests of such 
education official and other statements have emanated and are still 
emanating, in which engineering education is constantly treated in 
four or five year courses as if it were a kind of heterogeneous mix- 
ture of “culture” and technical subjects without giving any definite 
purpose to the former, or professional character to the latter. In 
such a curriculum there is no recognition of the fact that the engi- 
neer as such is a professional man, and hence that he should be an 
educated man. 

In 1896 and 1897 Columbia University after much considera- 
tion of the matter took a definite stand for the professional educa- 
tion of the engineering student. A committee of the faculty of 
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applied science, charged with the duty of forming a curriculum ex- 
tending over a period of six years, completed its work by recom- 
mending a three or four years’ course of study of a broad and 
liberal character in the college, but with subjects so selected as to 
form a well considered and effective basis for a subsequent two or 
three years of technical training under the faculty of applied science. 
It was recommended that the bachelor’s degree should be conferred 
upon those who successfully completed the college course and that 
a suitable engineering degree be conferred at the end of the two or 
three years’ graduate course in engineering. The report of this 
committee was adopted by the faculty and in due course it received 
the approval of the trustees of the University, thus giving it official 
effect as a part of the educational system of the latter. 

This was a most important educational step for the University. 
While the regular four years’ course of study has always been com- 
posed of well selected subjects and taught with effect, the graduates 
of all such courses must necessarily exhibit defects of training con- 
sequent upon the omission of nearly all non-technical subjects of a 
broadly educational character. The engineering profession has be- 
come too far advanced to tolerate crudities in preliminary training 
of this kind. In spite of the obvious wisdom of this six years’ 
course and the great advantage of giving it such prominence that 
the number of students taking it would increase from year to year, 
for some reason it was practically neglected. In each engineering 
department there were usually two or three students who took it 
and derived a corresponding educational benefit, but it is a question 
whether the majority of engineering students even knew that such 
a graduate course with preliminary college training existed. An- 
nual reports of heads of departments occasionally called attention to 
it and expressed the imperative need of giving it sufficient life and 
form to make it more attractive even than the regular four years’ 
course, but without material results. 

It was fortunate, therefore, that the committee on instruction of 
the faculty of applied science two years and a half ago took 
up the matter of placing the six years’ course of study in such defi- 
nite and permanent shape as to make it the main plan of instruction 
under the faculty of applied science. The report of that committee, 
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favoring such a curriculum with the bachelor’s degree and the engi- 
neering degree in course, was brought before the faculty a year ago 
last February and was immediately adopted as recommended, as a 
substitute for the six years’ curriculum, which had so long expe- 
rienced a kind of lifeless existence. The trustees then gave their 
official approval to the new curriculum, which is to go into effect as 
the order of engineering study in Columbia University in 1914. In 
that year the offering of the four year courses in engineering will 
cease and the offering of the three year graduate courses will 
begin, although it would have been feasible, as past experience has 
demonstrated, to continue them in parallel for a limited time. 
This action places the education of engineers in Columbia Univer- 
sity upon the same true professional plane as the education of 
lawyers and physicians. It is not in the power of the University 
to confer upon the profession of engineering greater effectiveness 
or influence in the community or to do more to enhance its 
material interests in the future than by this action. The engineer 
is thus recognized as a man whose field of usefulness and respon- 
sibility in the community is such as to require him to be educated 
in the best sense of the word. The step marks a new era in engi- 
neering education and indicates a creative action far from being 
among the least of the educational works accomplished by Columbia 
University. 
Witiiam H. Burr 


THE BERGSON LECTURES* 


HE two courses of lectures which Professor Henri Bergson, of 
the Collége de France, delivered at Columbia in February con- 
stituted an event of exceptional interest. At every lecture the number 
of those anxious to hear far exceeded the number who could possibly 
gain admission. One of the courses was addressed to the general 
public, was in French, and was a statement, as untechnical as was 
feasible, of Professor Bergson’s philosophical position and of his 
general conclusions and outlook. This course bore the title “ Spir- 
itualité et liberté.” The other course, in English and entitled “ The 
method of philosophy, an outline of a theory of knowledge,” was 
addressed to the students of philosophy at Columbia and to invited 
guests. In it M. Bergson explained with technical thoroughness 
his way of handling the problems of philosophy, a way which he is 
confident will raise metaphysics out of the region of dialectical 
debate and put it on the path of progressive and cooperative dis- 
covery. An exposition of Professor Bergson’s philosophy is, of 
course, out of the question. Nevertheless, a very brief statement 
of some of the points dwelt upon in the lectures, features that are 
characteristic of M. Bergson’s point of view, may be attempted, re- 
membering, however, that even such a statement must contain an 
element of interpretation which may be an element of misunder- 
standing. 

Philosophy, which is, as M. Bergson conceives it, the search for 
reality, has been confused by the prestige and authority of technical 
science, science aiming at the knowledge and the control of the ma- 
terial world. The sudden expansion of physical science has dis- 
posed most of those having the scientific conscience to explain the 
facts of life and of spirit by means of the concepts that have been 

* Reprinted from the Columbia Alumni News, March 21, IQI3. 

{ Professor Shotwell has just published in the Political Science Quarterly 


(vol. XXvVili, no. I) a clear review of the chief writings of Professor Bergson, 
viz., all those which have been translated into English. 
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used so successfully upon problems of inert matter. The result has 
been an artificial and rather naive materialism, entirely natural 
under the circumstances, but due largely to the fact that our scien- 
tific imagination has been trained in an epoch of physical science. 
On the other hand, there has been in philosophy itself the effort to 
reduce material existence to spirit. Extreme antitheses like this one 
M. Bergson finds entirely profitless. When facts are to be studied 
one must take one’s stand upon the facts and not upon a tradition. 
What then are the facts that throw light upon the relation of mind 
and brain? M. Bergson asked himself this question in a charac- 
teristically admirable manner. Has modern clinical practice and 
research produced any evidence which an unprejudiced inquirer 
would regard as important? M. Bergson devoted himself to this 
subject for five years, and arrived, finally, at a theory of the brain 
quite at variance with that accepted by physiologists. The brain is 
not a material substrate upon which mind depends for its existence. 
The brain is an organ of efficiency; it translates consciousness into 
action upon a material environment. Mind or spirit is an im- 
mensely greater thing than what appears in consciousness at any 
moment. It is a part of the functional efficacy of the brain to admit 
into the field of present consciousness only such ideas as are relevant 
to the present undertaking. If,as M. Bergson believes, spirit exists 
as genuinely as matter, and if, as he also believes, no experience is 
ever lost, concentration upon the present issue involves eliminating 
from consciousness all of this experience except just those lessons 
of it which make us resourceful in the particular activity in which 
we happen to be engaged. The brain is a screen which lets through 
into consciousness only those ideas that, at a given moment, can 
be used. 

This conception of the brain as an instrument for translating 
facts of mind into action upon a spatial and material world indi- 
cates the measure of the dependence of mind upon the brain. The 
brain determines thoughts to the extent that these are translatable 
into action in space. The same physical movements will, however, 
translate many different thoughts, just as the same frame will fit 
many different pictures. 

The brain lets through into the present those lessons of the past 
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that are resources for the active present. It lets them through in 
the form of concepts, our specifically intellectual apparatus. And 
this brings us to one of the most interesting and characteristic points 
in M. Bergson’s philosophy, his criticism of the intellect. 

The function of the intellect is to accomplish orientation in a 
physical world; its business is primarily with matter. Its technical 
distinctions are justified by their practical efficacy. Disinterested 
knowledge is the very last concern of the intellect. It is, then, not 
to be expected that the intellect will give us anything but a highly 
partial and selected account. The very condition of providing de- 
pendable instruments is that these be unambiguous; ideas must be 
clear and determinate, i. ¢., static. The static fixity which is predi- 
cated of the material world in scientific descriptions of it is an intel- 
lectual simplification which misrepresents the facts. Reality is in 
ceaseless mutation; immutability is what can never be discovered. 
Reality is, however, open to our view if we will but contemplate it 
innocently without trying to identify it by concepts. This, however, 
is extremely difficult. Normally we perceive in order to react. To 
perceive, to contemplate, to observe with entirely dispassionate 
curiosity is an accomplishment that comes only with much practice. 
Pure contemplative attention grown sensitive and expert is what M. 
Bergson calls intuition. 

The intellect finding its way in the material world and construct- 
ing science in order to use it works normally with the concept of 
mechanism because this is the point of view that yields control over 
conditions. But in a strictly mechanistic scheme nothing ever hap- 
pens. It has no aspect that can be called the aspect of time. Mech- 
anism is, however, one of the working fictions of science; as applied 
to mind it is a fiction out of its sphere. Intuition, on the other hand, 
committed to no program and without partis pris, perceives that 
immediate experience, has just those properties that science denies 
to the extended material world, viz., continuity, novelty, and time. 

It is easy to see now why dialectical philosophers with finished 
systems have treated the temporal as a negligible aspect. Their 
concern was with the eternity of logical and mathematical systems. 
Bergson, on the contrary, makes time a central feature of reality. 
It is mechanism, physical or logical, that makes time, novelty, and 
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freedom meaningless. But science, the praktische Vernunft of 
contemporary philosophy, cannot seek to describe reality an sich 
as it is prior to the application of concepts. Intuition concentrated 
upon immediate experience empirically, not theoretically, discovers 
that duration, novelty, and freedom are its characteristic marks. 

Science then, properly understood, gives no authority for dis- 
crediting our direct sense of life’s spontaneity. The impression that 
it does so is due to the pseudo-metaphysics that still encumbers 
much of science, a tradition from the eighteenth century. 

When we attempt finally to give a more positive account of the 
nature of mind or spirit, we are naturally somewhat embarrassed 
in our terminology. The strict language of science is, by its own 
technical function, disqualified. Language itself, a device, as it 
must be, for practical living, has not been shaped for such a task. 
To invent an illustration, it is as though a dogmatic theologian of 
the old school were to try to assimilate the variety of modern knowl- 
edge. We have to repeat an early stage in the growth of language 
and use metaphors seriously. We have to say it is as though we 
had discovered a real and spontaneous force breaking its way 
through obstacles and leaving a record of its history that we de- 
scribe as evolution,—*a force essentially free and essentially mem- 
ory, a force whose very character is to pile up the past on the past 
like a rolling snowball, and at every instant of duration to organize, 
with this past, something new which is a real creation.” Professor 
Bergson is incomparably fertile in formulating imaginatively the 
hypothesis that science and intuition cooperate to suggest. 

The boldness of Professor Bergson’s imagination ought not to 
compromise his conclusions in advance. Most philosophers are too 
timidly, and perhaps conscientiously, reluctant to say anything that 
somebody else might disprove. And the discussion of human facts 
has been assimilated far too much to the discussion of physical facts. 
It is stimulating to find a philosopher who has imagination and the 
courage to use it. And when his scientific knowledge is abundant 
and his medium the finished prose of France, the impression can- 
not fail to be a great one. Columbia and the guests of Columbia 
have every reason to be gratified. 

W. T. BusH 


CAMP COLUMBIA 


HE Summer School in Surveying and Geodesy, maintained by 
the University and known as “ Camp Columbia,” is situated 
among the Berkshires, about seven miles from Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, and comprises a tract of five hundred acres of field and 
woodland and a group of buildings sufficient to house ten or twelve 
instructors and a hundred and eighty students. Established on a 
much smaller scale some twenty years ago, the area and accommoda- 
tions of the Camp have gradually been extended and enlarged as 
its usefulness has been demonstrated and its efficiency increased, 
until it now constitutes a very important branch of the work of the 
University. Occupying a commanding site on the summit of a hill 
which is one thousand feet above sea level, the Camp overlooks 
Bantam Lake and enjoys fine views in all directions, while its 
elevation, coupled with an admirable water supply and a thorough 
system of drainage, render it exceptionally healthful and suitable 
for summer residence. The topography of the country, also, which 
is very much broken and rolling, is admirably adapted for practical 
surveying, and the proximity of the lake affords an opportunity for 
hydrographic work. Five years ago the Department of Geodesy 
and Astronomy was established at the Camp and is now provided 
with a good working observatory, which was able last summer to 
demonstrate to its students, with the cooperation of the United 
States Naval Observatory, an accurate determination of longitude. 
Instruction is given during a period of about fifteen weeks each 
summer, between June first and September fifteenth, in surveying 
practice for civil and mining engineers, hydrographic surveying com- 
bined with geodetic surveying, railroad surveying for both mining 
and civil engineers, coupled with office work and map making. The 
students work in squads of three each, pursuing the methods in use 
in actual practice, and the life at the Camp, which has much of the 
democratic spirit of a mining camp, offers an experience which is 
not the least valuable feature of the course. One of the most useful 
results of the camp life is that it brings the students in closer touch 
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with one another and with their instructors in their out-door occupa- 
tions than can ever be possible in the city. This affords the in- 
structors an opportunity to judge the physical qualifications of the 
students for the arduous life of a young mining engineer, and to 
give advice and warning to men who show that they have not the 
physique to stand the hardships of life underground. THe Camp 
thus has advantages which can be secured under no other condi- 
tions offered by the University. During the last four years the 
attendance has averaged two hundred and eighty-eight students 
each summer, and the verdict of all who have spent a summer at 
the Camp is practically unanimous that no part of their college 
course has been so enjoyable or profitable. Here as nowhere else 
the University offers to its students opportunities which no city can 
supply, and the weeks of real college life spent among the Berkshires 
are among the most cherished memories of many hundreds of 
Columbia men. 

The plant consists of an administration building, an observatory, 
a fireproof instrument house, three dormitories, a mess hall, a Y. 
M. C. A. building, and a building containing lavatories and baths; 
and the farm buildings. The Y. M. C. A. building, which was the 
gift of Marcellus Hartley Dodge, ’03, is used for a service on 
Sundays, while at other times it is the social center of the Camp, 
and the scene of much good fellowship. 

As the Camp has been and is dependent for its maintenance and 
equipment upon the fees received from students, it has not been 
possible to make the most of the natural advantages of the property 
or even to supply all of its actual needs in the way of buildings, 
roads, etc. In their last report to the trustees of the University, 
the Committee on Buildings and Grounds urgently recommended 
the expenditure of five thousand dollars to erect and equip a boat- 
house, which is necessary for carrying on the hydrographic work, 
for the repair of the present buildings and for improving the roads, 
setting out trees, and making the grounds and buildings more 
attractive. As the University has not the funds to meet these ex- 
penses, it is hoped that one or more of its alumni or friends, recog- 
nizing the value of the Camp as an educational factor in the 


University, may come to its aid. ‘ 
de Bare: 


PHILIP: HANSON HISS 
M.D. 1895 


Ae untimely death of Professor Philip Hanson Hiss on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1913, has left a gap in the teaching force of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons which it will be difficult to fill. 

Dr. Hiss was born in Baltimore in 1868, and received the degree 
of A.B. from Johns Hopkins University in 1891 and that of M.D. 
from Columbia in 1895. Without taking a hospital service, he at 
once entered upon what was to prove his life work by becoming an 
Alumni Association Fellow at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons the year after his graduation. He was soon appointed as- 
sistant in bacteriology and later instructor and adjunct professor, 
finally, in 1906, being made professor of bacteriology and head of 
the department. 

He also held a number of positions which brought him into 
touch with public hygiene and other health matters. He was a 
fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and a member of the American Society of Naturalists, the 
Society of Bacteriologists, the American Medical Association, the 
Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists, the American Public 
Health Association, the Society for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine, and other scientific and medical organizations. 

Dr. Hiss was an extremely careful and accurate investigator, but 
despite this handicap to rapid production he had published a long 
series of articles on bacteriology, almost every one of which fur- 
nished a definitive solution of the problem with which it dealt. ‘At 
an early period of his scientific career he was especially interested 
in the study of means of separation of the group of bacteria causing 
typhoid, dysentery, and similar fevers, and also in the investigation 
of the cultural peculiarities of the germ of pneumonia and the strep- 
tococcus. He devised special media for the differentiation of these 
organisms and improved methods of staining, which have become 
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standard. Of late years he had been investigating the effect which 
watery extracts of white blood corpuscles possess upon the course 
of certain infectious diseases. Only a few months before his death, 
he had practically completed the work with the exception of a few 
minor phases and had embodied his final conclusions in a series of 
papers, covering the investigation of the last five years. These 
papers were in such condition that they were ready for publication 
and are shortly to appear in print. The results obtained in the treat- 
ment of a large series of cases justified his original hypothesis as to 
the action of the leucocyte extracts in infections. 

In his personal relations Professor Hiss was of a charming and 
courteous nature; a man of high ideals, not only in his scientific 
work but also in what he considered his duty to his students and to 
the volunteer workers who came to his laboratory to take up under 
him some problem in bacteriology or immunity. Many of his old 
students have become teachers in other institutions and are carrying 
forward in varied aspects of life and service the ideals which he 
imparted. 

Fortunately the wider outlooks upon the field of healing and 
prevention in disease, which he so eagerly cherished, are not to be 
closed with his life, but means will be provided by those near to him 
so that the problems left unfinished will be placed in competent 
hands to be carried forward under the inspiration of his vision of 
a larger benefit to humanity than has yet been realized. 

FRANCIS CARTER Woop, M.D. 


HUGH ANGUS STEWART, M.D. 


R. HUGH ANGUS STEWART, assistant professor of pa- 
thology, died of scarlet fever on Saturday, March 29, 1913, 
after an illness of only three days. Born in Scotland in 1882 and 
spending his boyhood there, he graduated from the University of 
Edinburgh with the degree of bachelor of medicine in 1904. While 
still a student he joined the army and saw service in South Africa 
during the Boer War. In 1904-05 he was clinical assistant, and 
during the next year was resident physician, in the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary. In 1906 he received the degrees of M.R.C.P. and 
D.P.H., and in 1908 that of M.D. from Edinburgh. During his 
interneship he came under the influence of Professor G. A. Gibson, 
whose inspiring personality did most to mould the career of his 
pupil while in Scotland. He it was of whom Dr. Stewart spoke 
most often and with the greatest admiration. In 1906-07 he spent 
some time as a student in Munich and through Professor Gibson’s 
advice came to Baltimore in October, 1907, to become assistant resi- 
dent physician in the Johns Hopkins Hospital under Dr. Thayer. 
In 1908-09 he went over definitely into pathology and became as- 
sistant in pathological physiology in the Hunterian Laboratory of 
the Johns Hopkins University. In 1909 he received his appoint- 
ment in Columbia. 

Both in Baltimore and New York his work dealt largely with 
the circulation of the blood and the pathological changes in the cir- 
culatory organs. His tendencies were always toward the experi- 
mental rather than the morphological study of the phenomena of 
disease. Nevertheless he felt the necessity of the latter and en- 
deavored to complete his knowledge of pathological anatomy by 
spending the summer vacations each year in the laboratory of Pro- 
fessor Pick in Berlin. During the last two years he had given the 
course in experimental pathology and this roused in him interest in 
the function of the adrenal glands. Following out an observation 
which he made there he quite logically reached several other bril- 
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liant discoveries with regard to these organs, and it was in the midst 
of this unfinished work, which was progressing most rapidly and 
successfully, that he was struck down. In the autumn of 1912 he 
received his fellowship in the Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh. His membership in scientific societies included the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians, the American Physiological Society, 
the German Pathological Association, and others. 

In Stewart, the science of pathology has lost one of its most 
promising workers in the field of experimental study, and the rep- 
resentatives of this science in America will especially feel his loss. 
His work was always aimed at the solution of some large and im- 
portant problem and was carried on with a fine devotion to his ideals 
of what such work should be and with a disregard of his own per- 
sonal advantage. He had the power of critically estimating his 
own work as well as that of others, and his sincerity and readiness 
to recognize and retract any inaccuracy of his own gives the stamp 
of trustworthiness to all that he did. His enthusiasm, which made 
itself felt among his fellow-workers and his students, pushed him 
to extremely constant and protracted labors and it sometimes seemed 
as though he allowed himself less time than he should for recreation. 
Undoubtedly a brilliant future lay before him, for already he had 
contributed work of sterling worth and had nearly finished a paper 
far more brilliant than his earlier publications, and yet he was only 
thirty-one years of age. As a man he attracted other men very 
strongly because he was strong and fearless and frank—even com- 
bative when it was necessary—but with all this he was modest and 
so reserved that even his closest friends knew little of what he had 
done in his past life. He was keenly interested in the politics and 
history of England and America and in speaking of this as of every- 
thing else, his ideals of upright dealing and of honor, his disgust with 
petty scheming and selfishness, gave one an estimate of his own 
character. He is mourned both by his colleagues in pathology and 
by many friends who cherished him for himself. 


JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 


OR the last ten years of his life Mr. Morgan was a trustee of 
Ie the University and his name will always be associated with it 
through the Morgan scholarships. These scholarships were estab- 
lished in recognition of his gift of one hundred thousand dollars 
toward the purchase of the site for the University on Morningside 
Heights. This purchase and the reestablishment of the University on 
a larger scale had his strong approval, and he followed closely and 
with warm interest the subsequent growth of the institution. In this 
connection the following anecdote is told of Mr. Morgan: When the 
trustees had about decided that the College must be moved and were 
considering the present site, then known as Bloomingdale, but were 
appressed by the magnitude of the undertaking and the expense 
which it involved, one of the board, without mentioning any par- 
ticular site, asked Mr. Morgan what he thought the College should 
do. “Do something big,” the replied. ‘Don’t stay buried in a cor- 
ner; why don’t you buy the hospital land there at Bloomingdale, 
where you'll have plenty of room?” The trustee replied that it 
would cost too much, to which Mr. Morgan retorted, “ Nonsense; if 
you do something big enough, everybody will help you; I’ll help 
you.” j 

Mr. Morgan was not a college graduate, but he studied for sev- 
eral years at the University of Gottingen, for which he had an 
affectionate regard as his alma mater, and he showed his interest in 
education by numerous gifts, notably to the New York Trade 
School, the Medical School of Harvard University and to the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. The latter, as representing America’s 
relation to classical art and culture, especially appealed to him, and 
to it he gave time and thought as well as money. The objects of 
his generosity were almost as varied as they were numerous, but the 
selection was entirely his own, as was discovered by one applicant 
who, growing urgent in his request, which did not meet with a 
sympathetic response, exclaimed: “You should remember, Mr. 
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Morgan, that you are God’s steward,” to which Mr. Morgan re- 
plied, “Yes, but He made me His steward and not you.” 

As President Butler has well said: “ Mr. Morgan was a really 
great personality and a natural leader of men. He gained wealth 
and wide influence because he first gained confidence. Men trusted 
his integrity. They trusted his patriotism, and they trusted his 
judgment. No statute could have conferred upon him the power 
over men that he possessed, and no statute could have taken it away. 
He has been a veritable rock of strength for a generation past, wher- 
ever there has been doubt, uncertainty, or panic in the world of 
commerce and finance. He has given princely aid to great public 
enterprises and to undertakings for the education and elevation of 
the public taste. His vast collections of manuscripts, of printed 
books and of art objects, freely used as they often have been for 
the pleasure and instruction of people generally, are perhaps un- 
precedented in history. Mr. Morgan’s fame and reputation are as- 
sured. He was a passionate believer in the essential justice of the 
American people and in their capacity for successful development. 
One of his favorite sayings was, when men were disposed to despair 
of the country and to bemoan the outlook, ‘No man ever made 
money betting against the American people.’ His great position of 
influence was due to the fact that he believed in his fellowmen and 
gave them ground and reason to believe in him.” 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It has often been asserted that democracy fails to appreciate the 
expert. When the School of Political Science was established, a third 
of a century ago, Professor Burgess said that the chief obstacle to its 

Expert Political | success would be found, not in any lack of general 

Service interest in politics, but in the conviction of every 
American that he was congenitally qualified for any political duty; and 
the trustees declared that if training for governmental service were 
made “a declared object” of the new school it “might awaken jeal- 
ousies prejudicial to success.” Of late years, however, there have been 
signs of an increasing disposition to utilize the knowledge of experts, 
and even of professors, in many branches of the public service. Men 
trained in the physical sciences have long ceased to be regarded as 
“theorists” solely and, as such, necessarily inferior to “practical” men. 
Economists also are beginning to emerge from the cloud of mistrust 
that has so long enveloped them. Not many years ago, it is true, the 
chairman of a state tax commission informed Professor Seligman that 
they had not dared acknowledge, in their report, the fact that they had 
adopted many of his suggestions, because such a revelation would have 
imperilled the passage of their bills. More recently, however, pro- 
fessors of economics have been boldly placed on municipal, state and 
federal commissions. In the organization of our insular dependencies, 
several professors, most of them economists, were even intrusted with 
administrative powers. 

In the narrower field of politics, recognition of the value of special 
training—professional training in law always excepted—is coming 
more slowly. Experts, of course, we have always had, and their 
superior efficiency has been fully appreciated; but they were experts, 
not in the science, but in the art of politics, self-educated or trained in 
apprenticeship to older masters, unspoiled by academic theory, guiltless 
of knowledge of the past. The academic politician has figured only in 
“reform” movements; and even here practical men have been reluctant 
to compromise the success of their efforts by giving too great promi- 
nence to men suspected of theoretical views. In this matter, also, there 
are recent signs of change. In constructive political legislation some 
of our state governments are invoking the cooperation of the state uni- 
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versities. Less frequently than economists, but still not infrequently, 
professors of political science are appearing on commissions. An ex- 
professor of jurisprudence is now president of the United States. 

In the history of Columbia there have been not infrequent inter- 
linkings of academic and political service, but seldom one more striking 
than the recent and simultaneous transfer of two of our public law 
professors into the central administration of two great republics. In 
the appointment of the Hamilton Fish professor to the position of 
counselor in the federal Department of State, old ties have been reknit. 
Professor Moore came to Columbia from that department ; he returned 
to it in the stress of foreign war and helped to pilot the ship of state 
into the haven of peace; it is not unnatural, now that the helm has been 
placed in untried hands, that he should be called back to the bridge. 
There is more of the unexpected—more in every way to stir the 
imagination—in the selection of the Eaton professor to act as legal 
adviser to the Chinese Republic. Professor Goodnow is called to 
help a great people, civilized when our ancestors were barbarians, 
through the difficulties of a political transformation, perhaps through 
the throes of a new birth. It is a signal honor to America that China 
has turned to her for legal counsel; and Columbia may well be proud 
that an American committee of indisputable competence, of which no 
Columbia man was a member, named as the fittest candidate for this 
honorable and difficult position an alumnus and professor of our 
University. 


In an interesting article entitled “ Advertising as a factor in educa- 
tion,” in the seventh annual report of the Carnegie Foundation, the 
following principles which should govern a college or university in this 

Advertising in matter are laid down,—considerations which “are 

Education founded partly upon moral considerations and 
partly upon those of academic good taste:” First, that all advertising 
should be for the sake of giving information, and never in a competi- 
tive spirit; second, that all information should be as clear, brief and 
accurate as possible; third, that all claims put forward should be “ sin- 
cere, honest and modest.” The report adds, “One who examines with 
care the publications of even our best and strongest institutions will 
realize that these elementary conditions are seldom fulfilled.” 

Reasonable people will surely agree with these principles. Particu- 
larly objectionable in our view of the case is the large amount of inno- 
cent wood pulp that goes to the dissemination of unimportant and 
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inflated matter, not only in college announcements but in college quar- 
terlies, newspapers, fraternity magazines, and many other publications 
whose growing bulk increases the mere mechanical difficulties in the 
way of getting needful information. The trouble presumably lies in a 
misguided though natural spirit of academic emulation—of college with 
college, of department with department, of course with course,—and 
this desire to make a good showing naturally increases with the number 
of colleges and with zeal for the interchange of information. But the 
fact remains that any attempt to do something just because another 
college or another instructor in one’s own or in another college does 
it tends to stimulate an unwholesome rivalry. The worst aspect of 
this competition is probably its subversion of really sound scholarship ; 
for, despite what President Lowell urged some years ago, it is doubtful 
whether serious scholarship can ever be stimulated by competition. 
Sound work competes, if it competes at all, not with something outside 
itself but, so to speak, with its own high or useful ends; its standard 
is its realization of its purpose. In it the advertiser, the press agent, 
the special pleader have no proper place. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them” is, in any event, the only substantial principle on which 
academic advertising may be reasonably based. 


The establishment of the engineering schools upon a graduate basis 
has accomplished several important changes in the curriculum of both 
the College and the engineering schools. In the fall of 1913 the last 

Graduate Engineer- class pursuing the regular four years’ course in en- 

ing Schools gineering will have been admitted to the University. 
Thereafter, beginning in the fall of 1914, students wishing to enter the 
engineering schools must register in the College for a course of three 
years’ instruction, leading to the degree of bachelor of science. The 
graduate schools of engineering will begin instruction in the fall of 
1917, at which time students having completed the three years’ course 
in Columbia College and holding the degree of bachelor of science will 
be admitted, as well as students from other institutions possessing a 
bachelor’s degree based on similar training. 

The wisdom of this new policy is at once apparent. With the re- 
markable advances being made in industrial institutions and the increas- 
ing demand for engineers of extraordinary skill, it is only fitting that 
Columbia should join a movement looking to the furnishing of men 
for these places. The committee of the faculty having in charge the 
preparation of the new courses of study have labored faithfully and 
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well, with the result that the plans of instruction of the several courses 
of engineering are most thorough and comprehensive. It is hoped that 
funds will soon be provided for the establishment and maintenance of 
laboratory and shop facilities so much needed for the adequate pres- 
entation of the subject matter outlined in the several courses of study. 


The recent action taken by the trustees of Teachers College, which 
places the School of Education practically on a graduate basis, marks 
an important step in this country in the training of men and women 

The School of Edu- for the more important positions in the educational 
cation field. Beginning July 1, 1914, applicants for ad- 
mission to the School of Education preparing for the teaching of 
academic subjects or the supervision of that work in secondary schools, 
will be required to hold the bachelor’s degree from a recognized col- 
lege, thus becoming candidates for the master’s degree and diploma. 
This ruling applies to all who are specializing in the teaching of such 
subjects as English, history, mathematics, biology, geography, physics, 
chemistry, French, German, and Latin. 

In the case of candidates majoring in teaching and supervision in 
elementary schools and kindergartens, where a long and varied teaching 
experience on the part of the candidate is so important a factor in the 
better positions, two full years of collegiate training beyond the full 
secondary school course must be offered for admission and, in addition 
thereto, a record of several years successful experience in teaching and 
administration of schools. 

By this arrangement it is seen that students in all departments of 
the School of Education are required to offer for admission at least 
four years of work in advance of the high school. Candidates special- 
izing in elementary and kindergarten education will receive the bach- 
elor’s degree, as heretofore, after completing two years of work. This 
new organization of the work of the School of Education leaves the 
training for the fields of industrial and household arts substantially in 
the hands of the faculty of the School of Practical Arts of Teachers 
College. 

As a graduate division of the University, the School of Education 
now plans to increase its present offering by a new type of professional 
course in which the practical problems in teaching, administration and 
supervision may have ample treatment in the hands of skilled special- 
ists. The faculty has under consideration ways and means for provid- 
ing practical work in schools and school systems for all who desire it. 
This affords an opportunity on one hand to prepare for the higher 
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administrative positions in education where experience is so desirable 
and, on the other hand, to prepare for college professorships in educa- 
tion where broad scholarship is so necessary. It is possible that in the 
future some new kind of professional degree may be proposed to dif- 
ferentiate these two types of graduate study. 

These new changes do not contemplate any reduction in numbers 
in the faculty of the School of Education, but are planned with a view 
to devoting all the resources of the School to work of a strictly grad- 
uate character beginning where most other institutions for the training 
of teachers end. The future seems most promising for this important 
division of higher training in this University. 


The decision of the trustees to establish an Institute of Arts and 
Sciences that will bring the educational and cultural resources of the 
University nearer to the people of New York, is a distinct step in the 

Institute of Arts general popularization of learning that has marked 

and Sciences _ the first few years of the present century. In 1900 
few persons could enjoy the educational opportunities of the University 
without first passing the regular entrance examinations. In 1912-13 
collegiate instruction was given to over six thousand students not regu- 
larly connected with the University. The new Institute will give no 
instruction counting for academic credit, but will limit itself to lectures, 
readings, concerts and other forms of popular education. In this way 
it will meet a demand that during the last three years has grown so 
great as to be embarrassing to the University authorities. The Insti- 
tute will take over these public lectures, and by adding new features, 
by encouraging debates among mature, thinking men and women, by 
affording. an open platform for the discussion of public interests and 
by an effort to present the best in all fields of intellectual and aesthetic 
expression, will develop greatly this already important phase of Uni- 
versity influence. 


In the early days of the Early Eighties when they were still earning 
their degrees, it must be conceded that the trustees of the College were 
a remote and sublimated body who moved in a mysterious way their 

Dinner to the | wonders to perform with but little regard for the 

Trustees opinions or wishes of the alumni. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that even then more than a majority of the board were 
themselves alumni, they were perhaps generally regarded by most of 
their fellow graduates as only “a little more than kin and less than 
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kind.” But of late years the old order has been rapidly changing, the 
broad and far-seeing policy which selected Morningside as a site for 
the University has appealed to the imagination of the alumni and 
drawn them back to alma mater as never before; the greater publicity 
which has been given to the management of the affairs of the Univer- 
sity has made them familiar with what it is doing and aiming to do; 
its prosperity and distinction have aroused their pride and enthusiasm, 
and finally the admission of the alumni to direct representation in the 
board of trustees has given them a voice in the government of the 
University and a powerful influence in shaping its future. 

That these great and far-reaching changes were due to a larger and 
more liberal policy on the part of the trustees and to a truer apprecia- 
tion of the relation of the alumni to the University was fittingly recog- 
nized by the dinner recently given by the Society of the Early Eighties 
to the trustees of the University. The occasion was unprecedented in 
this and perhaps in any university as an expression of regard and con- 
sideration for an official body and, as stated in the invitation, it was 
“a recognition of disinterested and valuable services always for the 
best interests of Columbia,” and doubtless afforded much gratification 
to the recipients of the honor. Contrasting the feeling which prompted 
the giving of the dinner and the spirit which characterized it with the 
conditions as they existed not so many years ago, no one can help 
seeing the significance of the incident or fail to realize how much com- 
plete sympathy and understanding between trustees and alumni mean 
for the future of the University. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The University committee on religious work has recently issued a 
four-page leaflet outlining the religious educational program which it 
hopes to be able to carry out. “ That religion and learning may go hand 
in hand and character grow with knowledge,” an 
inscription above the entrance to Earl Hall, the stu- 
dent club house, expresses the fundamental idea underlying the work 
of the committee. That is to say, the committee aims toward the devel- 
opment of character or the ethical training of the student for the pur- 
pose of awakening within him (a), as an individual, a consciousness of 
his responsibility to his God; and (b), as a member of the social body, 
a social consciousness and standard of civic righteousness. The work 
of the committee is being carried on under the direction of Chaplain 
Raymond C. Knox, ’03, and Reuben A. Meyers, ’02, with headquarters 
in St. Paul’s Chapel and Earl Hall. The work will be carried on by 
means of addresses, practical work and Bible study. Duncan H. 
Browne, ’05, is chairman of the committee, Reuben A. Meyers, ’o2, 
Earl Hall, Columbia University, is secretary, and Floyd Y. Keeler, ’06, 
Earl Hall, Columbia University, is treasurer. The work of the com- 
mittee is supported by voluntary contributions. 

At the chapel service on April 1, Professor James F. Kemp deliv- 
ered an address on “ Religious and philanthropic work at the Panama 
Canale 

A series of informal discussions on the general topic of “ Christian- 
ity and democracy” was held for the Chinese students of the Univer- 
sity at the Chaplain’s house. The speakers as announced were Pro- 
fessor J. W. Jenks, “ What is the function of religion in democracy ?”; 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown, “ What is the unique feature in Christian re- 
ligion?”; President Nicholas Murray Butler, “ What has Christianity 
contributed to America?”; Professor George A. Coe, “Should the 
Bible be presented in its present form to a people unfamiliar with it?” : 
Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, “ What should be the attitude of the 
state toward religion?” ; Dr. Talcott Williams, “What is the present 
condition of Christianity as a church organization?” ; Chaplain Ray- 
mond C. Knox, “ What is the special contribution of Christianity to 
the standard of American manhood?” 


Religious Interests 
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The second annual High and Preparatory School conference of 
the Y. M. C. A. was held at Columbia on March 8. Twenty-two 
schools were represented and the total attendance was one hundred and 
ninety. 

Chaplain Knox attended the Conference of the Religious Education 
Association at Cleveland on March 12-14. 


* OK OX 


The latest additions to the list of Columbia University publications 
are: “Thomas Jefferson: His permanent influence on American in- 
stitutions,” by John Sharp Williams, United States Senator from Miss- 
issippi; and “ Vasavadatta. A Sanskrit romance 
by Subandhu,” by Louis H. Gray. 

Senator Williams’s “Thomas Jefferson,” which embodies the series 
of lectures delivered at this University, last December, on the George 
Blumenthal foundation, is not merely one more life of Jefferson, but 
is altogether a notable addition from a distinct and individual point of 
view to the great body of literature that has arisen about one of the 
most commanding figures in American history. The various chapters 
of the book consider Jefferson as the revolutionist, as the democratizer 
of state institutions, as the diplomat, as the democratizer of national 
administration, and as president, and in the light of his influence on 
the freedom of religion in America and on our educational system. 
The author has made a study of Jefferson under conditions that have 
been peculiarly close and sympathetic and many of his statements and 
opinions are new interpretations of motive and result. “No man can 
entirely divorce himself from his likings and dislikings,” says the 
author in his preface, and the book frequently shows a personal attitude 
toward its subject that for this reason greatly enhances its interest and 
value. The lectures attracted wide attention at the time of their de- 
livery. Their permanent form in the present volume should appeal to 
an even wider circle of readers in the University and outside of it. 

Dr. Gray’s “ Vasavadatta ” is an edition of the original Sanskrit text 
of the oldest romantic novel in India, together with a translation into 
the vernacular, a lengthy introduction which gives an account of the 
work and its author, Subandhu, and a full apparatus of notes. The 
book is one of the most scholarly that has issued from the Press, and 
is a notable addition to the Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series in 
which it is included. 

The annual meeting of the trustees of the Press was held on April 
7. The report of the details of the business of the year 1912 showed 
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that 6,975 volumes and 823 pamphlets were sold during that period, 
making a grand total of sales of Press publications 48,280 volumes and 
10,287 pamphlets. The total number of books covered by the report 
is one hundred and fifty-six, of which twenty were added to the list 
during the year. The report showed a notable increase in the business 
of the Press and largely augmented sales of its publications both by 
Lemcke and Buechner, the American sales-agents, and by Henry 
Frowde of London, the agent for Great Britain. The board of trus- 
tees of the Press as at present constituted is: Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president, William H. Carpenter, secretary, John B. Pine, treasurer, 
Ashley H. Thorndike, William P. Trent, Edmund B. Wilson, Brander 
Matthews, Franklin H. Giddings, William Dawson Johnston and Fred- 


eric S. Lee. 
Kk Ok Ox 


For many years it has been the custom for Columbia to conduct 
public lectures. Some of these have been open to the general public 
without restriction, and others have been available only by tickets dis- 

Institute of Arts tributed by the secretary’s office or purchased from 
and Sciences the bursar. Incidental concerts and organ recitals 
have also figured prominently in recent years in the list of public events. 

At the February meeting, on recommendation of the committee on 
education, the trustees of the University approved the plan proposed by 
the department of extension teaching for organizing an Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. The object of this new Institute is to regulate and 
expand the program of lectures, concerts and the like, and to give them 
a more definite purpose by classifying the lectures in the different fields. 
The University has heretofore supported the lectures in various ways, 
either by special funds or by appropriations, but the Institute plans to 
provide for the cost of the program on a membership basis of ten 
dollars annually, with a registration fee of five dollars to be paid on 
enrollment. For this slight fee it will offer throughout the academic 
year a practically continuous late-afternoon and evening program of 
- lectures of general interest and other events of a cultural nature. The 
plan is designed for busy men and women, as well as for people of 
leisure, and aims to take to this wider constituency some of the inspi- 
ration, educational results and advantages of the University, and at the 
same time to bring the community into even closer relationship with the 
work and purposes of the University. The Institute is to be a distinct 
unit of the department of extension teaching, but the educational work 
of the Institute will have no bearing whatever on academic credit. 
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The trustees have set aside a definite appropriation to finance the en- 
terprise, although it is hoped that before long it will be self-supporting. 
A member of the Institute will be entitled to free admission to all of 
the lectures on the regular program, numbering approximately two 
hundred and fifty throughout the year. In the evening the membership 
ticket will admit two persons and in the afternoon one person. A 
member will be entitled also to reduced rates for reserved seat tickets 
to the special or more costly events, such as orchestral concerts. 

Single lectures and short series of lectures will be given on history, 
literature, art, music, geography, and science, and on current economic 
and social problems. The Institute will thus provide a forum for many 
who should be heard under University auspices but who cannot be 
classified and associated with the academic exercises. The other fea- 
tures include illustrated travel lectures, recitals, dramatic readings, and 
vocal and instrumental music, as well as chamber music and orchestral 
concerts. Throughout the object will be to promote and unite the high- 
est intellectual and cultural life and to awaken and widen the sense of 
social solidarity and responsibility. 

Auditoriums on the University campus will be used, and if the 
membership is sufficiently large, it is likely that a center will also be 
established in Harlem and later in lower Central Park west. The 
program will continue from October to April, beginning October, 1913. 


* * * 


Dr. Willy Wien, professor of physics at the University of Wurzburg, 
non-resident lecturer in mathematical physics in Columbia University, 
1912-13, was born in 1864 at Gaffken, East Prussia, and graduated 

Non-Resident Lec- from the Gymnasium at Konigsberg in 1882. He 

turer in Physics pursued his studies at the Universities of Gottingen, 
Heidelberg and Berlin, working for a time in Helmholtz’s laboratory. 
He received his doctorate from the University of Berlin in 1886, his 
dissertation dealing with the influence of the material of refracting 
bodies on refraction. Dr. Wien then continued his work in Helm- 
holtz’s laboratory, and in 1890 went as Helmholtz’s assistant to the 
newly established Physikalisch-technische Reichsanstalt, where he 
worked on the measurement of high temperatures. During this time 
he also conducted investigations on the influence of the wind upon 
water waves and on the theory of cyclones. In 1896 Dr. Wien was ap- 
pointed professor of physics at the technical school at Aachen, where 
he devoted considerable attention to the passage of electricity through 
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gases. In 1899 Professor Wien received a call to Giessen, and in the 
following year he was appointed Rontgen’s successor at Wurzburg, 
where he has devoted considerable attention to the investigation of 
positive rays, Réntgen rays and electro-magnetic theories. For several 
years he has been, with Professor Planck, an editor of the Annalen der 
Physik, the leading continental journal of physics. In 1911 Professor 
Wien received the Nobel prize in physics, awarded for his researches 
in radiation. 

As non-resident lecturer in mathematical physics Professor Wien 
comes in succession to a notable list of other distinguished physicists: 
Bjerknes, Lorentz, Larmor, Lummer and Planck. It has been the 
purpose in bringing these foreign lecturers to the University to have 
them present the most recent developments in physics and discuss 
problems that are just being solved or are as yet unsolved. Professor 
Wien chose as the general subject of the course of six lectures given 
during April “Recent problems of theoretical physics.” The chief 
question discussed in the lectures was that of the theory of elements 
or “quanta” of energy. This theory in its most widely extended form 
would lead to what might be called an atomic theory of energy quite 
similar to the atomic theory of matter. It was originally suggested 
by the theory of radiation, and has recently found several important ap- 
plications. At the same time the theory has undergone changes in its 
underlying hypothesis. The theory bears upon the radiation and 
absorption of light and heat, the theory of specific heats, the theory of 
Rontgen and cathode rays, the photo-electric effect and the conduction 
of electricity through metals. Among the many interesting develop- 
ments which were represented in the lectures was the theory that the 
heat motion in metals is the same thing as elastic oscillations such as 
occur in the transmission of sound waves, so that the specific heats may 
be calculated from the elastic constants of metals. To avoid certain 
difficulties of the quanta theory a new theory of electric conduction 
through metals very different from the old theory of Drude was pre- 
sented. This new theory assumes that the energy of the electrons in the 
metals does not depend on temperature, so that the motion of heat is 
the vibrations of the molecules only, not of the free electrons. The 
quanta hypothesis applied to the Rontgen rays leads to a calculation 
of the wave length of these rays, which calculation is confirmed by the 
recent remarkable experiments of Laue on interference phenomena of 
Rontgen rays. Professor Wien concludes that while the quanta theory 
must not be pushed too far, it has in it certain elements which are of 
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permanent significance for theoretical physics, and that its exact defini- 
tion is one of the most important problems before workers in physics 
today. 

Such lectures as these, in which the lecturer attempts to take his 
audience with him to the very bounds of knowledge, are necessarily 
highly technical and cannot appeal to a very large number of people. 
They do, however, attract men from neighboring universities and re- 
search workers in the commercial research laboratories in the city and 
elsewhere. It is hoped that these valuable lectures may appear as one 
of the publications of the Ernest Kempton Adams publication fund. 


* * X 


The honorary degree of doctor of letters was conferred at the meet- 
ing of the trustees held on the afternoon of Monday, March 3, 1913, 
on Dr. Rudolf Eucken, professor of philosophy at the University of 
Honorary Degree for Jena and exchange professor at Harvard University 

Professor Eucken 1912-13. The degree was awarded in the presence 
of the members of the departments of philosophy and Germanic lan- 
guages and literatures. In introducing Dr. Eucken, Professor Her- 
bert G. Lord said: 


Mr. President, some time toward the close of the last century there 
arose a discussion over the question “Is life worth living?” Although 
no doubt superficial, it was still a symptom of a profound disturbance 
in the depths of the human mind. Ancient forms of fundamental 
faiths were withering and falling from the tree of life. To be sure 
there were not a few who faced the changes unamazed and unafraid. 
Among others a man in Germany listened, but not as to “the ground 
whirl of the perished leaves of hope.” To him it was but the evidence 
of life’s movement to fuller realizations. From human achievements 
in the outer fields of things done, from the call for greater efficiency in 
industrial, commercial, political and other activities, wherein many 
found compensations for inner losses, this man turned to the inner 
life. Searching there, he came face to face with man’s truer nature, 
and he found convincing evidences of an underlying spirituality out of 
which man’s spirit issues and on which it confidently rests. In this re- 
discovery of a new kind of reality other than physical, spirit became no 
longer an empty word, but the name of supreme reality; and life be- 
came greatly worth while. 

He saw that science, art, and even morality are at once the ex- 
pressions of this spiritual life and the necessary means to its realization. 
From this spiritual life they gain a deeper significance and a larger 
sanctity. Civilizations appeared to him to have their severest test in 
their spiritual fruitfulness. In clear vision he saw that this life of the 
spirit comes into existence in men not without their own strenuous en- 
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deavor. For some decades he has been summoning them to a struggle 
for a spiritual life. His voice, not so much that of a speculative phi- 
losopher as that of a prophet, has won at last an increasingly wide and 
attentive hearing. And now he has followed his message to America. 

It is my privilege and pleasure, Mr. President, to present this 
spokesman of the spirit, Professor Rudolf Eucken of the University 
of Jena, for the honorary degree of doctor of letters. Columbia Uni- 
versity, it may be believed, will gain distinction for itself in so honor- 
ing him. 

President Butler conferred the degree in the following formula: 


Rudolf Eucken—Since 1874, professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Jena, a university made famous as a seat of philosophical study 
by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel; teaching with vigor the reality and the 
supreme value of the spiritual life, clothing philosophic thought in a 
literary form so acceptable as to gain the Nobel prize for literature, I 
gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of letters in this University. 


*k * Ox 


The exhibition of works of art, books, manuscripts, medals, etc., 
relating to the work of Frederick the Great, now taking place in the 
exhibition room of the Library, has attracted much attention, not only 
Frederick the Great from the German press and the German-speaking 

Exhibit people of the city, but from the general public, and 
the labors of the Germanistic Society, especially of Provost Carpenter, 
together with the generosity of the Royal Libraries and Museums in 
loaning so large a number of treasures, is much appreciated. 

The paintings and drawings, both by contemporaries of the great 
Frederick and by artists of the nineteenth century who depict faith- 
fully scenes of the monarch’s life and times, are particularly admired. 
Adolf Menzel, preeminently the painter of the Prussian people, and 
famous for his delineations of the King and his court and generals, 
especially for his illustrations for the “ Firsten” edition of Frederick’s 
writings, is here represented by several of his masterworks. One of 
the most interesting is a photographic reproduction of the painting, 
“Frederick the Great on the march.” Carrying his famous crutched 
stick, he rides through the crowd of village dignitaries, to consult with 
the builders who have plans to lay before him for the reconstruction 
of the village which has been destroyed in the war. Striking also is the 
reproduction of the great painting, “Concert at Sans Souci.” The per- 
sonages in the picture are most interesting. At the piano sits Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, the third son of Johann Sebastian; the first violin is 
played by Franz Benda, the Bohemian virtuoso; listening to the music 
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is Frederick’s favorite sister, Wilhelmina, whose earnest attention is 
in marked contrast to the boredom of the rococo ladies and cavaliers; 
in the background is seen the spare figure of Quanz, Frederick’s music- 
master. The colored lithographs, representing with fidelity the details 
of uniforms and armaments in Frederick’s armories, are valuable his- 
torical documents in themselves. 

Pesner, Karl Friedrich Schulz, Menzel and Camphausen are well 
represented by portraits of Frederick. Camphausen’s famous picture 
of the old Fritz with his stick and trident is naturally not missing from 
the collection. The court painter Pesner, to whom Frederick sat in 
his earlier years, is represented by the picture of the monarch as Crown 
Prince. There is an interesting miniature drawing by Chodowiecki, 
which portrays the procedure of flogging by running the gauntlet, in 
the Prussian army; it is taken from an old book of moral edification 
“for the young, their parents and friends.” 

Many original documents from the time of Frederick, published 
books and pamphlets, are included; no less than forty-eight publica- 
tions have been lent by the Royal Private Libraries of Potsdam, Char- 
lottenburg and Berlin. Three of these books are from the pen of the 
royal philosopher himself: the “ Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire de 
la maison de Brandebourg,” in the edition de luxe published at the 
Royal press in Berlin; the three volumes of the “ Oeuvres du Philosophe 
de Sanssouci”; and the king’s poems, which excited the derision of 
Voltaire; besides the two-volume “Extrait du dictionaire historique 
et critique de Bayle.” Other books are dedication-copies to the King, 
Voltaire’s ‘ Hérode et Mariamne,” with an inscription in his own hand 
“his most devoted and obedient servant,” with the remark that the 
author is a subject of the French King only by birth. There are also 
presentation copies from d’Alembert and de Camus. Other books in 
the collection, interesting as the personal property of the King, and his 
frequent companions on his campaigns, are Aristotle’s “ Poetics,’ Cic- 
ero’s Letters, Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” with copies of works of Mon- 
tesquieu, Crébillon le Fils, Bonhours, and Mme. Deshouliéres. 

In connection with the exhibition, an interesting pamphlet has been 
written by Dr. Bogdan Krieger, librarian of the Royal Private Library 
at Berlin, with the title ‘‘ Frederick the Great and his books ” (see article 
in March QuarTeRty). This pamphlet contains a catalog of the 
books loaned, with descriptive comment by Dr. Krieger, and an inter- 
esting account of Frederick’s reading. 

The exhibition includes also a large collection of medallions of the 
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life and times of Frederick. The earliest is one struck in 1712 to com- 
memorate his birth. Hardly an important event in the life of the great 
King or in the Prussian annals of the eighteenth century is without its 
numismatic representation here. 


* OK Ox 


The following letter was sent in Danish to Dr. Harald Hoffding, 

fee ; professor of philosophy at the University of Copen- 

pence ash ig! hagen, on the occasion of the celebration of his 
seventieth birthday: 


Dr. HaraLtp HOFFDING 
The University 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
ers: 

We, the undersigned members of the department of philosophy in 
Columbia University in the City of New York, beg to tender you, on 
the occasion of your seventieth birthday, an expression of warm per- 
sonal regard and of high appreciation of your long and eminent service 
as a teacher of philosophy as well as of your valuable contributions to 
the literature of our subject. Through translations, your writings in 
the Danish language have been made familiar to students and readers 
of philosophy in Germany, in France, in England, in the United States, 
and elsewhere throughout the world. We hope that you may be spared 
for many years of additional service to continue to spread abroad 
knowledge and appreciation of the things of the mind. 

We have the honor to be, 
Faithfully yours, 


NicHoLas Murray BUTLER 
President of Columbia University 
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At the annual meeting of the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
held in New York City in December, Professor Brander Matthews was 
elected president for the ensuing year, and at the annual meeting of 

National Institute the American Academy of Arts and Letters Dr. 
and American William Dean Howells was reelected president and 
Academy Professor W. M. Sloane was reelected chancellor. 

As president of the National Institute Professor Brander Matthews 
presented to Mr. William R. Mead the medal of the institute for dis- 
tinction in architecture. The membership of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters is limited to fifty; and among the present forty-eight 
members—besides President Butler, Professor Sloane and Professor 
Brander Matthews—are Messrs. John W. Alexander, Daniel C. 
French, Kenyon Cox and Thomas Hastings, all of whom are con- 
nected with Columbia. It may be interesting to note that President 
Lowell and Professor Bliss Perry of Harvard, President Hadley and 
Professor Parker, as well as emeritus professor T. R. Lounsbury of 
Yale, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke of Princeton are also members of the 


Academy. 
he es 


Four lectures on the principal topics relating to legal ethics were 
given in the Law School during March and April. Two lectures were 
given by Charles A. Boston, Esq., of the New York Bar, on “ The duty 

Lectures on Legal of the lawyer to the court.” Two lectures were 
Ethics given by Dean Stone—one on “The duty of the 
lawyer to his client” and another on “The duty of the lawyer to his 
fellow members of the Bar.” The lectures were largely attended by 
students in the Law School, and it is expected that they will be re- 
peated next year and that other lectures will be offered dealing with 
ethical questions arising in the practice and administration of the law. 


* * x 


Ellery C. Stowell, who was appointed lecturer in international law 
and diplomacy at the April meeting of the trustees, was born in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, in 1875, and graduated from Harvard in the class of 

Lecturer in 1898, the intermediate years being spent in New 

International Law York and New Hampshire. Shortly after leaving 

Harvard, he made an extensive tour of Europe and Asia, studying for- 
eign languages and governmental systems. 
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During the winter of 1903-1904 he was matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, the next three years being spent at Paris, where he 
devoted himself to the study of international law. After two years 
at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, he completed the course in 
the Diplomatic Section and received the diploma. At the Ecole de 
Droit of the University of Paris he finished the work for the degrees 
of bachelier en droit and licencié en droit at the end of two years, and 
secured from the Minister of Public Instruction special permission 
to take the examinations for both degrees that spring. This enabled 
him the following year to double the work and complete the course of 
study for the doctorate. Two years later, after he had finished and 
defended his thesis, entitled ‘Le Consul,” he obtained the degree of 
docteur en droit. 

In June, 1907, immediately after leaving Paris, Professor Stowell 
attended the second Hague Peace Conference as one of the secretaries. 
He was also secretary of the Panama Delegation. On returning to the 
United States, he secured an appointment as instructor in international 
law at the George Washington University, and in the following year 
he was made secretary of the College of the Political Sciences. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1908-1909 he attended the London Naval Conference 
as secretary of the American delegation. Besides several articles in 
magazines, he published in 1909 “ Consular cases and opinions,” a com- 
pilation of decisions, etc., relating to consuls. In January, 1910, he 
was admitted to the bar of the District of Columbia. For the last three 
years he has been assistant professor of international law at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This position he resigned to devote himself 
exclusively to his work at Columbia during the period of his appointment. 

ee S 


At the March meeting of the board of trustees Jackson E. Rey- 
nolds was appointed associate professor of law. Mr. Reynolds was 
born in 1873 and received the degree of A.B. from Stanford Univer- 

Associate Professor Sity in 1896. He then entered the Columbia Law 

of Law School, graduating with the degree of LL.B. in 
1899. He served as instructor in the law school of Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1899-1900, and as assistant professor in 1900-1901. During 
the two years following he was engaged in the practice of the law, and 
he served as instructor in the Columbia Law School from 1903 to 
1906. He resigned in the latter year to take up his duties as general 
attorney of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, with which he is still 
connected. During the past three years he has served also as lecturer 
in the Columbia Law School. 
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Thomas Reed Powell, who was appointed associate professor of con- 
stitutional law at the April meeting of the trustees, was born at Richford, 
Vermont, in 1880, and graduated from the University of Vermont with 

Associate Professor the degree of A.B. in 1900. In 1904 he was awarded 
of Constitutional the degree of LL.B. by Harvard University and is 
Law to receive the degree of Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in June. Professor Powell was admitted to the Vermont bar 
in 1904 and practiced law at Burlington, Vermont, for two years, 
serving also as assistant treasurer of the University of Vermont. 
From 1906 to 1908 he was a student in the school of political science 
at Columbia and during 1907-08 served also as lecturer in public law. 
From 1908 to 1910 he was associate in political science at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, in 1910-11 honorary fellow in administrative law at 
Columbia, in 1911-12 lecturer in public law, and during the past year 
he has served as associate in law. Professor Powell has been a con- 
tributor to the Harvard Law Review, Columbia Law Review, Political 
Science Quarterly, American Political Science Review, Annals of 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, and Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 


a KCK 


Frederick Gordon Bonser, who was made associate professor and 
director of industrial arts at the March meeting of the trustees, was 
born on a farm near Pana, Illinois, in 1875. He was graduated from 

Director of Indus- the University of Illinois with the degree of B.S. 


trial Arts in 1901, and received the degree of M.S. from the 
same institution in 1902 and that of Ph.D. from Columbia University 
in I9IO, 


Professor Bonser was a student assistant in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1900-01 and fellow in 1901-02; during 1905-06 
he held a fellowship in Teachers College. From 1897 to 1899 he taught 
in public schools of Illinois and Washington, and served as professor 
of psychology and education in the State Normal School at Cheney, 
Wash., from 1902 to 1905. From 1906 to 1910 he served in a similar 
capacity at the State Normal School at Macomb, Ill. In the latter year 
he was appointed assistant professor of industrial arts education and 
director of the Speyer School. 

Professor Bonser is the author of the following publications: 
“Chums: A study in the psychology of youthful friendships,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary, June, 1902; “A statistical study of Illinois high 
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schools,” University of Illinois Studies, No. 3, May, 1902; “ The rela- 
tionship of mental activity to the circulation of the blood,” Psycholog- 
ical Review, March, 1903; “ The reasoning ability of children of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth school grades,” Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 37, 1910; “ Fundamental values in industrial 
education,” in Industrial Education, Russell-Bonser, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, 1913; and of numerous short articles in edu- 


cational periodicals. 
Skate 


Walter Henry Hall, who was appointed professor of choral and 
church music at the April meeting of the trustees, was born in London 
in 1862 and trained in the Royal Academy of Music, where he studied 

Professor of for four years. He early devoted himself to choral 

Choral Music matters, conducting two choral societies in England 
at the age of eighteen. He served successively as choir-boy, organist, 
and choir director in English churches until 1883, when he came to 
America. Here he became identified with the “ choir-boy ’ movement 
and served as organist and choirmaster at St. Luke’s Church, German- 
town, St. Peter’s Church, Albany, and for the past seventeen years at 
St. James’ Church, New York. At these churches he not only used 
the standard services of the Anglican Church, but also gave many ora- 
torio performances. At the request of Novello, Ewer & Company, Mr. 
Hall wrote a treatise entitled “ Essentials of choir-boy training.” The 
same firm has published various compositions of his for church choirs, 
including a setting of “ They that go down to the sea in ships,” which 
was performed at the Brooklyn Institute’s celebration of the Hudson- 
Fulton commemoration by a chorus of three hundred voices. 

In 1893 Mr. Hall founded the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, which 
has given under his direction such works as “ The Messiah,” “ Elijah,” 
“Redemption,” “St. Matthew’s Passion” of Bach, Liszt’s “ St. Eliza- 
beth,” Verdi’s “ Requiem,” besides first performances of the works of 
American composers. For seven years he conducted the “ Musurgia,” 
a chorus of men, which then numbered seventy well-known singers. 
In the summer of I910 he was invited to give choral concerts at 
the summer session of the University, and in the following autumn 
he was appointed conductor of the University Chorus. The Brooklyn 
Oratorio Society and other choruses then became affiliated with the 
work of extension teaching and together formed the Festival Chorus. 
The new chair affords wide opportunities for the development of the 
choral plans conceived by Professor Egbert when music was added to 
his extension work. 
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Miss Margaret E. Maltby, who was appointed associate professor 
of physics in Barnard College at the April meeting of the trustees, was 
graduated from the classical course in Oberlin College in 1882, after 

Associate Professor which she taught in a high school for four years. 
of Physics Miss Maltby then began the study of physics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (in 1887). In 1889 she assisted 
in the physics department of Wellesley College and continued teaching 
there until she went abroad to study. In 1891 she received the B.S. 
degree from the Institute of Technology, and in 1893 she was awarded 
a fellowship by the Institute for two years’ study abroad. She received 
the Ph.D. degree from Gottingen University in 1895, and remained 
there a third year for research work as the holder of the foreign fel- 
lowship of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Miss Maltby was 
the first woman to take a degree in physics in Germany and was one 
of the three women first admitted to Gottingen University. 

Upon Miss Maltby’s return she taught in the physics department at 
Wellesley College for one year, and one year at Lake Erie College. 
She then returned to Germany as private research assistant to Friedrich 
Kohlrausch, the late president of the Physikalisch-Technische Reichs- 
anstalt. This was followed by one year at Clark University, where 
Miss Maltby worked in theoretical physics under Professor Webster. 
The following year she came to Barnard College as instructor, her 
title being changed to adjunct professor in 1903, to assistant professor 
in 1910, and to associate professor in 1913. 


His Majesty, the German Emperor, recently gave expression to his 
interest in the work of the Deutsches Haus by the gift of a portrait in 
colors, a reproduction of the oil-painting made by Philip A. Laszlo, the 

Emperor’s Gift to well-known Hungarian artist, in 1909. The por- 

Deutsches Haus trait, which is beautifully framed, bears the signa- 
ture “ Wilhelm I. R. 1913.” It was formally presented on the after- 
noon of May 10 by the Imperial German Embassador, Count J. von 
Bernstorff, in the presence of Mayor Gaynor, Borough President Mc- 
Aneny, Congressman Bartholdt, and the members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Germanistic Society of America. The gift was accepted 
for the University by President Butler. 
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Of the total number of foreign members in the Academia dei Lincei 
(146) there are six Americans, namely, Pickering (astronomy), Wal- 
cott (geology), Wilson of Columbia (zoology), 
Hale (astronomy), Michelson of Chicago (physics), 
and Seligman of Columbia (economics). 

A gold-headed cane was presented to Professor Frank J. Goodnow 
by members of the second and third year law classes, before his de- 
parture for China. T. W. Veness, 713L, president of the third year 
class, made the presentation. 

The Chinese National Party in New York gave a dinner on March 
24 in honor of Professors Goodnow and John Bassett Moore. H. C. 
Mei, ’11,’13L, president of the American branch of the Party, presided. 

Professor George D. Strayer of Teachers College has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee of fifteen of the National Council of 
Education to report standards and tests of educational efficiency. 

Provost William H. Carpenter delivered an address at the unveiling 
of the Carl Schurz monument at Morningside Drive and 116th Street 
on Saturday afternoon, May Io. 

President Butler was one of the speakers at the Grant birthday 
dinner of the Middlesex Club of Boston on April 26. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue LIBRARY 


The University has just received as a gift from Mr. Robert W. 
Sayles of Cambridge, Mass., the papers (1922 pieces) of Frederick 
William Holls of the class of 1878. The gift includes letter copy 
books, as well as letters to Mr. Holls, and comprises correspondence 
with Andrew D. White, Mr. John Barrett and others interested in 
international relations, in German-American affairs, and in other public 
questions, principally the Education Bill of the State of New York, 
1899-1900, the International conference of the American states held 
in Mexico in 1901, and the Alaskan Boundary Treaty of 1903. 


ScHOOL OF MEDICINE 


During the year 1912-13 sixty-nine full or partial scholarships were 
awarded.—Of one hundred and four men who receive their medical 
degrees this year, seventy-five have already obtained hospital posi- 
tions.—During the last five years the percentage of students of medi- 
cine holding college degrees has been as follows: 1908-09, 52.75; 
1909-10, 51.83; 1910-11, 55.81; I9II-12, 63.75; 1912-13, 60.28. 
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The record of cases treated in the Vanderbilt Clinic during 1912 is 
as follows: 


Department No. of Patients No. of Visits 
Medicine ...... a eee ue ene anes seeeeens 11,482 47,506 
DUES EK yee IN PY Toe Ney nenchicheck 3,863 16,126 
Orthopedicrsurcery reece eee kee 1,562 7,802 
INCUOLOS Vameer ne nincts oti rt ee iar 2,536 13,237, 
Gynecology meer emer. ease Sarsen eres 2,044. 5,848 
Ophthalmoloryacnee cain corn 3,504 9,849 
Ibe Vacieilefam Gach occtiddo anOSn aoa cee 3,662 8,816 
Otol cymer were choca sire chee ah ats Ney 5,007 
WETMALOLO CY ere tee as ction salieri alee s 2,441 6,557 
Wiseaseswot children asec eeu a. 3,085 15,340 
Genito-urinary diseases .............. 1,462 7,834 
Potala ee actee- ca teverorsia stata ie retin ia 36,952 143,982 


This, compared with I9I1, represents a decrease of 2,382 in the 
number of patients and of 9,321 in the number of visits. 

The courses in medicine that will be given during the summer will 
include bacteriology, clinical pathology, biological chemistry and nutri- 
tion, physical and medical diagnosis, physiology, and obstetrics. 


ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


In the course of a series of meetings the staff of the School of 
Architecture has undertaken to remedy the faults consequent upon the 
too rigid administration of design in accordance with points and resi- 
dence. It has been decided that the three consecutive courses in ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced design shall be considered as mem- 
bers of a much broader course embracing the whole curriculum in this 
field without distinction as to yearly courses. A student will be re- 
quired to gain the total number of points representing the aggregate 
value of the three courses in this group, without being obliged to spend 
an undue or unnecessary length of time in the acquisition of a stated 
number of points in any one course. The effect of this ruling has 
already proved favorable. It insures a broader competition and more 
intense effort in this, the major branch of the architectural curriculum. 
A student who shows more than average proficiency in the lower grades 
in design is advanced at the discretion of the staff into a higher course 
more commensurate with his ability. Incidentally, this arrangement 
will somewhat reduce the period of time now allotted to the more or 
less rudimentary training in the application of the orders of architec- 
ture, which had become unduly important. 
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The work in city planning has been increased in scope. During the 
next session a series of distinctly civic problems will be issued as part 
of the calendar of design. The latter will also embrace certain work 
hitherto required as collateral work in the courses in the history of 
ornament. It is purposed to increase the scope of this work in such 
manner that a direct coordination thereof with the regular curriculum 
in design may be established. This arrangement will insure a better 
understanding of ornamental detail in its proper relation to the edifice 
and also oblige the designer to bring a more extensive historical knowl- 
edge of ornament to his problems in architectural composition. 

The interchange of instruction between the National Academy of 
Design and the School of Architecture will be continued during 1913- 
14. On the basis of this interchange the Academy will establish a 
course in modeling for the benefit of the School of Architecture. 

On February 27 Professor Hamlin delivered a lecture on “The 
medieval architecture of France” under the auspices of the French 
Museum. On this evening acollection of engravings of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, relative to French architecture, was placed on 
exhibition. Among these are also a number of French drawings of 
ships, collected by Mr. Whitney Warren while studying his designs for 
the New York Yacht Club. A number of plaster studies for the details 
of the new Grand Central Station by Sylvan Salieres, second, Grand 
Prix de Rome, from Toulouse, are also exhibited. 

Professor Hamlin lectured on “Old World gardens” at St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, before the Municipal Art Society of Baltimore, and 
before the Society of Fine Arts of Washington, D. C., February 18, 
19 and 20, respectively. Professor Sherman lectured on “ Descriptive 
geometry and its applications” before the Society of Engineering 
Draftsmen, in New York City, March 20. 

Through the kind efforts of Mr. A. A. Stoughton, ’88, acting on 
behalf of the Alumni Association of the School of Architecture, the 
collection of slides illustrating American architecture has been increased 
by thirty-eight slides of buildings and civic improvements in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Among these are a fine set illustrating the commission plan 
for the capital city, and another set giving plans and views of the pro- 
posed Lincoln Memorial. Many of these slides were given by the 
architects of the buildings shown, several of whom are graduates of 
the School. 
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SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


The following lectures were delivered under the auspices of the 
School during the second half-year: February 10, News and religious 
organizations, Dr. Talcott Williams; February 17, The Baptist polity, 
Professor Walter Rauschenbusch of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary; February 24, Congregationalism, Dr. William Hayes Ward of 
the Independent; March 3, Judaism, Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of The 
Dropsie College; March 10, Methodism, Dr. James M. Buckley of the 
Christian Advocate; March 17, Protestant Episcopalianism, Mr. H. B. 
Gwyn of the Churchman; March 31, Catholicism, Dr. Condé B. Pallen 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia; April 7, The distribution of denomina- 
tions in the United States, Dr. Williams; April 14, Science and jour- 
nalism, Dr. Edwin E. Slosson of the Independent; April 21, Literary 
criticism for the newspapers, Professor Brander Matthews; April 28, 
Musical criticism, Mr. W. J. Henderson of the New York Sun; May 
5, Dramatic criticism, Mr. Clayton Hamilton of the Bookman; May 
12, Art criticism, Dr. Williams. 

Director Talcott Williams was the Founder’s Day orator at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia on April 14. He spoke on Publicity. In the even- 
ing he talked informally to the University Journalism Club. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


Most important among the activities of Barnard College during the 
past year is the campaign begun last December for raising a two million 
dollar anniversary fund. To satisfy some of the pressing needs which 
Barnard feels so acutely, the trustees have decided to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the college by raising 
one million dollars for endowment and one million for the erection of 
new buildings. Committees of the trustees, the alumnae, and the un- 
dergraduates are cooperating in the work, and hope to complete the 
fund by October, 1914. 

A new system of honors has been adopted by the faculty. Depart- 
mental honors will be awarded as heretofore for high excellence in any 
department as indicated by high grades in a prescribed number of 
courses and by the completion of additional work to be assigned. But 
the requirements have been made more severe by the provision that no 
honors shall in future be awarded to any freshman or special student 
or to any student who has taken only elementary work in the depart- 
ment concerned. For general excellence in the work of the entire col- 
lege course honors will be awarded at graduation. A student who has 
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received grade A in one-half of her work and has not fallen below B 
in more than one-fourth of it, and who has twice received departmental 
honors, may be recommended by the faculty for the degree cum laude. 
A student who has obtained grade A in three-fourths of her work and 
has received final honors in some department or first and second year 
honors in each of two departments may be recommended for the degree 
magna cum laude. 

The faculty has also done away with the old system of debarring 
from examination a student who has been absent from more than one- 
tenth of the exercises in a course. In future a student will not be 
debarred from taking her examination. She will, however, be ex- 
pected to attend regularly all of her classes; and any considerable 
amount of absence or tardiness will result in the lowering of her mark 
or the loss of one or more points of credit for the course concerned. 
At the end of each half-year the committee on instruction, after con- 
sidering the reports from the instructors and the excuses of the stu- 
dents, will adjust marks and credits. 

During the last year and more there has been active discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of fraternities at Barnard. Many of 
the students and alumnae regard these organizations as distinctly harm- 
ful to the college, whereas others believe as sincerely that they are 
highly beneficial. The Student Council took up the question last au- 
tumn, and, after prolonged discussion by that body and by the faculty 
committee on student organizations, with free suggestions from indi- 
vidual students and alumnae, a plan of investigation was agreed upon. 
The faculty committee on student organizations invited four alumnae 
and four undergraduates to sit with it for the purpose of hearing and 
discussing testimony regarding fraternities at Barnard. This joint 
committee has been holding weekly sessions. After hearing all the 
available evidence it will endeavor to frame rules governing the society 
system at Barnard, and to decide whether the fraternity chapters should 
be remodelled or abolished. It is hoped that the prolonged investiga- 
tion will lead to some constructive legislation of real and lasting value. 

There are enrolled this year for the first time a number of students 
who are taking at Barnard the two-year collegiate course preparatory 
to the School of Journalism. Eight of these are freshmen, three are 
sophomores, and two are special students. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Commencing July 1, 1914, the School of Education will become a 
graduate school so far as all students are concerned who are preparing 
for teaching in secondary schools such academic subjects as biology, 
English, French, geography, German, history, Latin, mathematics, 
physics or chemistry. Thereafter all students preparing for such work 
must present for admission a bachelor’s degree from an approved insti- 
tution, thus becoming in Teachers College candidates for the master’s 
degree and diploma. (See p. 269.) 

The trustees of Teachers College have recently taken important 
action in reference to the Horace Mann School. Beginning September, 
1914, the School will be divided into two parts, one to be situated in new 
quarters on the College property opposite Van Cortlandt Park and to be 
a school for boys, the other to occupy the present Horace Mann School 
building and to be coeducational from the kindergarten through the 
sixth grade and exclusively for girls from the seventh grade through 
the high school. The school for boys will also provide for work from 
the seventh grade through the high school. This new arrangement 
presents many advantages. For the girl who is not going to college it 
affords opportunity to follow a modern curriculum especially suited 
to her needs. The college preparatory course will also be offered. 
On the physical side provision has been made to double the present use 
of the gymnasium and playground. For the boys there will be corre- 
sponding advantages with many periods for open air play and games. 
It is planned to provide for the boy at the school throughout the day, 
supervising his periods for games and the preparation of lessons, and 
thus permitting him to reach home in time for dinner with much of his 
work for the next day already completed. For the city boy living at 
home this school offers an unusual opportunity for an all-round devel- 
opment. 

The following changes have taken place in the faculties of the 
Schools of Education and of Practical Arts. Frederick H. Sykes, pro- 
fessor in Teachers College and director of extension teaching, 1903- 
1910; professor of English, 1906-1913; director of technical education 
in the Schools of Household and Industrial Arts, 1910-1912; and director 
of practical arts, 1912-1913, has resigned to accept the presidency of the 
Connecticut College for Women at New London, Connecticut. The 
trustees have appointed Maurice Alpheus Bigelow, Ph.D., professor 
of biology, to be director of household arts, and Frederick Gordon 
Bonser, Ph.D., who has become associate professor of industrial arts, 
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to be director of industrial arts. Charles T, McFarlane, Ph.D., con- 
troller of Teachers College, has become professor of geography; Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews, Ph.D., secretary of household arts, has become 
assistant professor of household arts; and Allan Abbott, A.M., head 
of the department of English of the Horace Mann School, has become 
assistant professor of English. 

Professor Paul Monroe, of the department of the history of educa- 
tion, who has been absent on leave during the second half of the present 
academic year, investigated in March and April the educational situa- 
tion in the Philippines for the Bureau of Education at Washington. 
Professor M. B. Hillegas, of the department of elementary education, 
made during the month of April a survey of the elementary and rural 
schools of Vermont in connection with the general educational survey 
undertaken by the Carnegie Foundation. 

Dean Russell, Controller McFarlane, and Professors McMurry, 
Wood, Thorndike, Kilpatrick, Dodge, Strayer, Suzzallo, Upton, and 
Hillegas attended the meetings of the department of superintendence 
of the National Educational Association which took place in Philadel- 
phia February 24 to March 1. Professor McMurry spoke on the uni- 
formity of standards in school administration; Professor Suzzallo on 
the organization of American education; Professor Kilpatrick on Froe- 
belian and Montessori principles and methods; and Professors Strayer 
and Thorndike on standards and tests of efficiency of schools and school 
systems. Professor Strayer also presented a paper on abilities of high 
school students before the Society of College Teachers of Education, 
which met in Philadelphia in connection with the department of super- 
intendence. Thirty men students of the College chartered a private 
car and attended the meetings of the department; and over two hun- 
dred alumni and students of the College met at the Teachers College 
dinner which was given in Philadelphia on February 25. Dean Russell 
and Dr. Andrews attended the meetings of the Southern Education 
Association in Richmond in April. 

Professor Hill, Miss Moore, and Miss Sutherland represented the 
College at the meetings of the International Kindergarten Union, which 
took place in Washington the latter part of April. Professor F. T. 
Baker, of the department of English, spoke in April before the high 
school section of the Philadelphia Teachers Association on “ The Eng- 
lish teacher’s opportunity.” Professor Eugene Smith, of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, has been asked to prepare the article on Bacon 
as a mathematician for the seven-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
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of this distinguished scholar. The celebration is to be held at Oxford 
in 1914. Professor Smith will attend the meeting of the central com- 
mittee of the International Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics 
to be held at Heidelberg in July. 

The School of Practical Arts took an active part in the annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Art and Manual Training Teachers Association, 
which was held in New York City on March 20, 21, and 22. The 
School was represented on the various committees by Dr. Frederick H. 
Sykes, Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, Professors William Noyes, Charles 
W. Weick, Lamont A. Warner, and May B. Van Arsdale. 

The Alumni Association held in February at the College its second 
annual series of conferences, which were attended by about one thou- 
sand graduates and former students, representing all departments of 
the School of Education and the School of Practical Arts. 

A Faculty Club for the women of the University was organized 
during the winter. All women on the teaching staffs of Barnard and 
Teachers Colleges and the Horace Mann and Speyer Schools, and women 
holding the more important administrative positions, are eligible to 
membership. The new club formally began its career April 5 in an 
apartment at 50 Morningside Drive, generously placed at its disposal 
by Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, of the board of trustees of the college. 
It has long been felt that such a Faculty Club was urgently necessary, 
not only for social reasons, but also that a truer community of interests 
and a closer cooperation might be developed among the women of the 
various colleges and schools of the University. The Women’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University will work consistently toward these ends. 
Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins is honorary president of the organization. 
Professor Nutting is president, Dean Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, 
first vice-president ; Mrs. Wheelock, of the Horace Mann High School, 
second vice-president ; Professor Goodsell, secretary ; Professor Stevens, 
treasurer. 

The University Appointment Committee reports 1004 appointments 
at the close of the academic year IQII-I2, as against 672 for the year 
preceding. Among the more noteworthy appointments during the past 
year of former and present graduates of the College are the following: 
W. W. Kemp, Ph.D., professor of education, University of Montana; 
Guy M. Wilson, professor of agricultural education, lowa State Col- 
lege; Clarence D. Kingsley, state supervisor of high schools, Albany ; 
Charles Keyes, Ph.D., president of the Skidmore School, Saratoga 
Springs; W. A. Jessup, Ph.D., dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
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versity of Iowa; Alexander J. Inglis, Ph.D., professor of education, 
Rutgers College; T. J. Kirby, professor of education, University of 
Pittsburgh; Z. E. Scott, superintendent of schools, Millville, Ney es 
Carter Alexander, Ph.D., head of department of educational adminis- 
tration, George Peabody College for Teachers; R. W. Selvidge, head 
of department of industrial education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; H. T. J. Coleman, Ph.D., head of the department of educa- 
tion, Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada; James C. Miller, Ph.D., prin- 
cipal of the Normal School at Camrose, Alberta, Canada. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


At the eighty-third annual commencement of the College of Phar- 
macy, which was held at Carnegie Hall on May 15, Provost William H. 
Carpenter delivered the address to the graduating class. 

On account of the resignation of Dr. Leo Geisler as a member of 
the board of trustees and as chairman of the examination committee, 
President Butler has appointed Dr. Henry C. Lovis to fill this com- 
mittee vacancy. 

The annual meeting of the College was held on March 18 and was 
exceptionally well attended. The annual election was held and, as a 
special order of business, memorials were read of the following officers 
and members of the College who had passed away during the past 
year: Honorary President Ewen McIntyre, Vice-President Thomas P. 
Cook, George Dart, William H. Ebbitt, George William Kemp, and 
Thomas C. Stratton. 

Among the interesting features of College activity, the recent silver 
jubilee of the class of 1888, The Blizzard Class, is worthy of special 
note. The celebration took the form of a dinner, which was held at 
Terrace Garden on March 12 and was attended by sixty members of 
the class. As a special feature of the silver anniversary, the class pre- 
sented the College library with the latest edition of Die Real-Enzyklo- 
paedie der Gesamten Pharmazie. 

In addition to the Real-Enzyklopaedie, the library has recently been 
enriched by donations of books and journals from Dr. A. H. Elliott and 
from Mr. C. A. Mayo. The library committee is now planning to 
provide for duplicate sets of journals for loan and for exchange 
purposes. 

On April 21, Dr. William Martin Richards delivered a lecture to 
the junior university class on “The proper and improper fitting of 
glasses.” During March a course on pharmaceutical bibliography has 
been given to the senior university class. 
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Courses IN AGRICULTURE 


Arrangements have been completed whereby three additional courses 
in agriculture will be offered next year. These courses are respec- 
tively in horticulture, soils and fertilizers, and poultry husbandry.—Pro- 
fessor Morgan has accepted the chairmanship of the New York State 
Commission of the Y. M. C. A. appointed to investigate the causes for 
the ineffectiveness of the organization in its attempt to help the country 
youth who enters city or industrial work. He delivered four illus- 
trated lectures on “Soils and soil management” at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences during the month of May. 


DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY 


The graduate courses of the department have been exceptionally 
well attended this year. The facilities of the laboratory were over- 
taxed by the large class of twenty students in advanced bacteriology, 
course 201, and several applications for admission to this course could 
not be accepted. At the close of the session a new precedent was estab- 
lished. The members of the class on the invitation of Dr. Park visited 
the laboratories and hospitals of the New York Health Department 
in the city and at Otisville. The class thus had an opportunity of 
seeing in actual operation all the methods by which a fully equipped 
department of health deals with the practical problems of preventive 
medicine in a great city. Several former students of this class have 
continued their study under course 203, taking up special lines of 
research to perfect their technique. 

The collection of known species of bacteria maintained by the de- 
partment has been greatly increased during the past year by new 
accessions, necessitating a complete reatrangement according to the 
more recent standards of classification. 

The teaching staff, reinforced by volunteer and other workers, has 
been actively engaged in research. Professor Augustus B. Wadsworth 
is investigating some of the practical problems underlying the serum 
therapy of pneumonia, testing new methods of immunization based on 
the results of his experimental study of the disease in animals. Under 
a grant from the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, Miss Mary 
Kirkbride is carrying on an experimental study of the relationship of 
conditions of hypersusceptibility or anaphylaxis to the development of 
pneumonia. Dr, James G. Dwyer is actively engaged with problems 
connected with the Hiss leucocyte extract, testing its sphere of useful- 
ness by observations conducted at the bedside on patients suffering 
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from such infectious diseases as are known to be benefited by this 
form of treatment and also by experiments in the laboratory on the 
toxaemia of typhoid infection. Mr. Wallace Manheimer is making an 
extended investigation of the sanitary condition of swimming pools and 
is to present the results of this study before the International Congress 
of School Hygiene at Buffalo in August. Technical studies of prac- 
tical significance are being carried on by Mr. W. P. Bliss on phago- 
cytosis; by Miss Ruth Gilbert and Dr. G. P. Olcott on immunization 
with formalinized red blood cells; by Mr. O. H. Von Wedel on im- 
munization with bacterial vaccines; by Dr. A. J. Benedict on the bac- 
teria in butter; and by Mr, M. F. Schachter on the bacteria in soil. 

At the January meeting of the New York Pathological Society 
Professor Wadsworth was elected to the office of president. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


An article on “Chemical engineering and the new laboratories of 
Columbia University,” by Professor Whitaker and Mr. R. K. Murphy, 
appears in the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemisiry for 
April. It describes the new curriculum for chemical engineers and the 
laboratories in Havemeyer Hall devoted to chemical engineering. It 
is illustrated with a plan of the laboratories, showing the location of 
the various pieces of apparatus and machinery, and with seven half- 
tones showing the nature of the equipment. 

On February 28 Professor Alexander Smith attended the dinner of 
the local section of the American Chemical Society at New Haven, and 
spoke on the subject of the “Teaching of chemistry.” On April 11 
he delivered the first of a series of lectures on chemical subjects to the 
students of the College of the City of New York, his subject being 
“The forms of sulphur and their relations.” 

L. C. Schultz has completed his investigation on the reduction of 
copper vanadates in the electric furnace. Alexander Lowy is engaged 

Electrochemical On a research on the formation, composition and 

Laboratory structure of silundum. 

Professor S. A. Tucker was made vice-president of the American 
Electrochemical Society. He is now investigating the decomposition 
of the alkaline earth carbides in the arc. Professor Tucker and Dr. 
H. R. Moody have completed their new method for the fixation of 
nitrogen and have applied for a United States patent. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Arthur H. Blanchard, professor of highway engineering, delivered 
an illustrated lecture on “ Highway engineering in Europe and America” 
before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on March 31, and 
one on “ Modern bituminous pavements for municipalities” before the 
Board of Trade of Elizabeth, N. J., on April to. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


Professor McCrea attended the annual meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England at Clark College, Worcester, Mass., on April 
It and 12 and read a paper entitled “ Some reflections upon the results 
of the examinations in Latin of the College Board for 1912.” This 
paper was published in the Classical Weekly for April 26.—Professor 
Knapp attended the seventh annual meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States at the Johns Hopkins University on May 2-3. 
He has been secretary-treasurer of the Association since its organiza- 
tion.—Professor Lockwood lectured at Haverford College, April 3, 
under the auspices of the Classical Club on “ How the Italian humanists 
revived Greek literature.” 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Professor Seager presented a paper at the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science in Philadelphia on 
April 5 on “The minimum wage as part of a program of social re- 
form.”—Professor Simkhovitch’s new book, “ Marxism versus social- 
ism,” has been published by Henry Holt & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Under the auspices of the department, two conferences were given 
in February last by Professor Emile Legouis, visiting French professor 
at Harvard University, on ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty” and on 
“What the Faerie Queene owes to the pictures, pageants and masques 
of the time.” A lecture by Alfred Noyes on “The future of poetry” 
was given on March 7. 

The courses in English for the coming summer session will be given 
by Professors Trent, Thorndike, Erskine and Baldwin, of the depart- 
ment, and by Professors H. V. Abbott of Smith College, J. V. Denney 
of Ohio State University, and W. D. Howe of the University of Illinois. 
A course also will be offered in comparative literature by Frank W. 
Chandler of the University of Cincinnati. 
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Some fifty-five students taking the major part of their work in 
English or comparative literature are candidates for the master’s degree 
the coming June. 

Professor Lawrence will be away on leave during the second semes- 
ter of 1913-14. 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professor Thomas presided at the first annual dinner of the German 
Publication Society held at the Hotel Plaza on May 9.—Professor 
Tombo delivered a lecture on “ Goethe’s Faust” under the auspices of 
the Seekers at Pittsburgh on March 12; one on the “ Nibelungenlied ”’ 
(in German) under the auspices of the National German American 
Teachers Seminary at Milwaukee on March 13; one on “ Higher educa- 
tion in Germany and the United States—a comparative survey” at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on March 19, and at the State Normal School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., on March 20; one on “ Parzival” under the auspices of the 
Stadtverband of Ann Arbor on March 20, and under the auspices of 
the Deutscher Literarischer Verein of Buffalo on March 22; one on 
“The technique of the drama” under the auspices of the Shakspere 
Clubs of Fredonia and Dunkirk, N. Y., and one on “ Bismarck” at the 
State Normal School, Fredonia, on March 24.—Professor Remy deliv- 
ered a lecture on “ Tannhauser ” at Boston College on January 22; one 
on “Wagner” at the centennial celebration of the Deutscher Verein 
of Normal College on February 11; a series on “ Romanticism” in 
Brooklyn for the Catholic Summer School Extension in March, and a 
series on ‘‘ Great medieval legends” for the parish schools in Philadel- 
phia in April. 

Professor Tombo made a tour of the middle west in March in the 
interest of a national association of German societies for the more 
methodical dissemination of German culture throughout the United 
States. A convention of the societies to be included in this association 
will probably meet at Chicago in November. 

Mr. G. A. Betz will have charge next year of the courses now given 
by Mr. A. O. Bechert, who resigns at the end of this year. Mr. J. B. 
Eyster of the Horace Mann School will give a course in extension 
teaching. 

A Carl Schurz exhibit was opened in the library of the Deutsches 
Haus on May 10, the day of the unveiling of the Schurz monument at 
Morningside Drive and 116th Street. The exhibit contained among 
other objects the sword carried by Carl Schurz during the campaign 
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in Baden in 1849 and left in Rastatt before his flight, the original fare- 
well letter written by Mr. Schurz to his parents before he fled from 
Rastatt, his commission as major-general signed by President Lincoln 
and Secretary Stanton, the manuscript of his biography of Henry Clay, 
copies of drawings made in 1852 of Carl Schurz and his wife shortly 
after their marriage, photographs of the Spandau prison and of 
Kinkel’s cell, the last letter written by Mr. Schurz for publication, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF History 


Professor Dunning has accepted the invitation of the national com- 
mittee for the celebration of one hundred years of peace among Eng- 
lish speaking peoples to prepare an historical review of the relations 
of those peoples to one another during the last century. 

Professor Shepherd has been giving a course of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on “The relations of the United States and 
Latin America.” He has also delivered addresses on various historical 
and commercial subjects before the New York and New Jersey Dry 
Dock Association, the Suffolk County Association, the Fort Greene 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the High School 
of Schenectady, the Men’s Association of Christ Church, Staten Island, 
and the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration. He 
will be absent on leave during the coming academic year. 

In March Professor Shotwell delivered the inaugural lectures in the 
William Bennett Clark memorial lectures, a new foundation at Amherst 
College. These lectures, which were entitled “The religious revolu- 
tion,” will shortly appear in book form. On May 10 Professor Shot- 
well lectured to the Indiana State Teachers’ Association on “ The place 
of history in the school curriculum.” 


DEPARTMENT OF INDO-IRANIAN LANGUAGES 


Professor A. V. W. Jackson was reelected corresponding secretary 
of the American Oriental Society at its annual meeting held at Phila- 
delphia, March 27-29. Dr. George C. O. Haas, formerly a fellow in 
the department, was chosen recording secretary. At this meeting Dr. 
A. Yohannan, lecturer in the department, presented a paper on cede 
date of the Persian romantic poet Nizami.” 

Professor Jackson delivered a public lecture on “Persian lyric 
poetry” at the University on May 9. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


At the annual meeting of the American Mathematical Society at 
Cleveland, Professor F. N. Cole was reelected secretary for the eight- 
eenth annual term and editor of the Bulletin of the Society. Professor 
Fiske was one of the representatives of Columbia University at the 
meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, November 29 and 30, 1912. At the annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board he was reelected secretary and treas- 
urer for the current year. 

Professors Fiske, Maclay, and Kasner were elected members of the 
Columbia University chapter of the Society of Sigma Xi and were 
guests of the chapter at a banquet given at the University on April Io. 
On March 12 Professor Hawkes was elected vice-president of the Col- 
umbia chapter of Sigma Xi. Professor Keyser delivered the annual 
address before the local chapters of the Society of Sigma Xi at the 
state universities of Minnesota, Nebraska, and Iowa on April 25, 28, 
and 30, respectively. The subject of the address is ‘“ Concerning the 
figure and the dimensions of the universe of space.’ On May 8 he 
spoke on the same subject at a joint meeting of the chapters of Sigma 
Xi and Phi Beta Kappa at Columbia. 

During his western trip Professor Keyser addressed the Convoca- 
tion of the University of Nebraska and the mathematical seminar of 
the University of lowa. He was a guest at the annual banquet of the 
chapters of Sigma Xi of these universities. On April 14 and 16 he 
addressed the graduate students in the department at Teachers College 
on “ Mathematics as the science of relations.”—At the February meet- 
ing of the American Mathematical Society, Professor Kasner read a 
paper on “Systems of curves associated with equilong transforma- 
tions.” Professor Kasner’s lectures on “ Differential-geometric aspects 
of dynamics,” given at the Princeton colloquium of the American 
Mathematical Society, are now in course of publication. 

Mr. G. H. Graves, instructor, who during the year 1912-13 ex- 
changed work with Mr. L. S. Macdonald, professor of mathematics in 
the Colorado State Agricultural College, has been reappointed instructor 
at Columbia for 1913-14. The following men have been appointed 
instructors in mathematics in extension teaching: Mr. B. E. Mitchell, 
instructor at Vanderbilt University, on leave of absence to pursue ad- 
vanced mathematics at Columbia; Mr. F. J. McMackin, A. M. (Col- 
umbia, 1913) ; Mr. Louis Garden, A. M. (Columbia, 1913); Mr. G. A. 
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Pfeiffer, A. M. (Columbia, 1911); Mr. F. S. Nowlan, A. M.; Mr. W. 
K. Lane, instructor in Prospect Heights School, Brooklyn. The fol- 
lowing members of the regular staff will give instruction in the sum- 
mer session of 1913: Professors Fite, Grove, Kasner, Keyser, Maclay, 
Siceloff and Doctors Dines, Fischer and Reddick. 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Professor Lucke, who has been absent on Sabbatical leave the 
second half-year, lectured to the Mechanical Engineering Society of 
Stevens Institute on March 18.—Professor Rautenstrauch spoke to 
the freshman college and science students on April 22 on “The op- 
portunities offered in the field of mechanical engineering.” On April 
15 he lectured to the graduate students at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, Md. On April 16 he was the guest of the Columbia University 
Alumni Association of Philadelphia, and lectured at the Engineers 
Club on the same day. On April 5 he addressed the Society of Tau 
Beta Pi—Professor R. J. S. Pigott has been engaged in important 
work for the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. in connection with the 
development of their power stations. 


DEPARTMENT OF Music 


Twenty-four concerts of various kinds were given under the aus- 
pices of this department during the year 1912-13, as follows: Four 
concerts of chamber music, ten organ recitals, five song recitals, two 
piano recitals, one recital for two pianos, a violoncello recital, and a 
concert of original compositions by students of the department. The 
student composers represented at the last mentioned concert were E. 
King, E. Kilenyi, F. A. Beidleman, Mrs. F. A. March, Miss Louise 
Lincoln, M. Silver and Miss G. Tallman. 

Professor Rubner’s Suite Oriental from the ballet “ Prinz Ador” 
was performed by the Russian Symphony Orchestra in March.—Pro- 
fessor Mason’s violin sonata, Op. 5, was played on December 15 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes. These artists will also play it in London in June. 

Professor Mason will leave for Europe early in June and remain 
there a year devoting his time to composition. During his absence Mr. 
Leland Hall, of Boston, will give the courses in musical history and 
Mr. F. E. Ward will give those in advanced harmony and counterpoint. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


The departments of philosophy in Columbia and the City College 
have recently been interested in a movement to bring together the jur- 
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ists and the philosophers for the discussion of the nature of law, in- 
cluding law making and judicial decisions, in its relation to social pur- 
poses. Several articles by Professor Pound of Harvard may be con- 
sidered the indirect spur to the movement, but the direct impetus was 
given by Professor Morris R. Cohen of the City College. A meeting 
of members of the two professions was called by the local members of 
the executive council of the American Philosophical Association, at 
which time Professor Dewey was elected chairman and Professor 
Cohen secretary. The first regular meetings occurred April 25 at the 
City College and April 26 at Columbia. 

The officers and graduate students of the department met with 
Professor Bergson for an informal conference on February 8. The 
various phases of his philosophy, which had been presented in his 
French and English lectures, were further explained in his detailed 
discussion of the numerous questions which were put to him. All 
of Professor Bergson’s lectures were very well attended, indeed, at 
no lecture could all of those who sought admission be accommodated. 

The bi-weekly conferences of the officers and graduate students of 
the department, which have been growing in interest throughout the 
year, were concluded on May 5 by informal addresses by Professors 
Dewey and Woodbridge. 

Professor H. G. Lord recently made an address at Providence, R. I., 
on “ The philosophy of Eucken,” and one at Buffalo before the Woman 
Teachers Association on “The spiritual ideals in the poetry of the 
nineteenth century.”—Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge spent the week 
of February 12 at the University of Illinois, where he delivered an 
address at the dedication of Lincoln Hall on ‘‘ The humanistic impor- 
tance of philosophy.” While in Champaign he lectured twice on “ Phi- 
losophy and its history” and met the students of the department of 
philosophy in two seminars on “Consciousness.” On March 16 he 
spoke at Exeter on “ The improvement of the mind,” and on April 5 
he addressed the Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Charleston, S. C., on “The moral aspects of Pragmatism.”—Professor 
Dewey addressed The Teachers College Alumnae on “ The training of 
thinking in children.” He has also recently spoken to the Teachers 
League on “The professional freedom of the teacher,” and on April 
5 lectured before the Association of Women High School Teachers on 
“Social education.”—Professor W. P. Montague has been delivering 
the Hewett lectures for the year at the Cooper Union Hall. His gen- 
eral topic has been “ The great systems of philosophy.” He addressed 
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the Quill Club in March on “ Approaches to socialism,” and on April 
18 spoke before the City College Philosophical Society on “The new 
realism.’”’—Professor Dickinson Miller recently lectured in Montclair 
on “ Psychotherapy.” On May 6 he delivered an address before the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School at Philadelphia.—Professor Jones 
has visited Harvard, Andover, St. Mark’s, and the Groton School in 
the interest of the Entrance Examination Board.—Dr. Harold Brown 
spoke in March before the teachers and friends of Barnard School on 
“ Educational ideals in the light of contemporary philosophy.” 

Professor Walter B. Pitkin will lecture in the School of Journalism 
during the coming year. He will give an introductory course in psy- 
chology and philosophy to first year men. 

The non-resident lecturer in the department for the summer session 
will be Professor Overstreet of the City College, who will give courses 
on social and political philosophy. 

Rudolf Eucken, professor of philosophy in the University of Jena, 
delivered a lecture on “ Realism and idealism in the nineteenth century ” 
on March 3 and one on “ Die Hauptprobleme der Philosophie der Ge- 
genwart ” on the following day. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


On February 15 Dr. T. C. Janeway delivered a lecture to the 
Harvey Society, at the New York Academy of Medicine, on “ Neph- 
ritic hypertension. Clinical and experimental studies.” In March he 
delivered the lecture before the Rush Society in Philadelphia—At the 
meeting of the New York Academy of Medicine, held on February 20, 
Dr. W. T. Longcope read a paper on the “ Relation of syphilis to inter- 
nal medicine.” 

DEPARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY 


Professor Woodworth opened a discussion on Psychanalysis before 
the section of neurology and psychiatry of the New York Academy of 
Medicine on March 11.—Dr. Hollingworth delivered a series of lectures 
on Fridays from March to May before the Advertising Men’s League 
of New York on “ Applications of experimental psychology to busi- 
ness.” 

A course of eight lectures on “ Animal psychology” was given at 
the University in February and March by Dr. John B. Watson, pro- 
fessor of psychology in Johns Hopkins University—Three lectures on 
“‘Color-vision”’ were delivered under the auspices of the department 
early in May by Christine Ladd-Franklin. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLic LAw 


Professor William D. Guthrie, professor of law, has been appointed 
Ruggles professor of constitutional law, in succession to Professor 
Burgess, retired from active service July 1, 1912. Mr. Thomas Reed 
Powell has been appointed associate professor of constitutional law ; 
his chief work will be in the field of comparative public law. The title 
of Professor Goodnow has been changed to Eaton professor of public 
law and municipal science. 

Professor Goodnow has received leave of absence, to enable him to 
accept the position of legal adviser to the Chinese Republic. Con- 
fronted with the problem of reforming its organic law and its admin- 
istrative service and desiring skilled advice regarding the character and 
operation of occidental political systems, the Chinese government asked 
the trustees of the Carnegie Peace Endowment to nominate an expert 
in comparative public law. The matter was referred to a committee 
consisting of ex-President Eliot of Harvard University, Senator Root 
of New York, and President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. This committee selected Professor 
Goodnow. In making this choice, the committee was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the fact that Professor Goodnow not only is one of the 
most successful teachers and authoritative writers in the field of public 
law but has had considerable experience in constructive political work, 
notably in the New York City Charter Commission and in President 
Taft’s Economy Commission. Professor Goodnow sailed from New 
York, April 5, to travel to China via Siberia. His courses in consti- 
tutional and administrative law have been taken over by Professor 
Powell. For instruction in municipal science arrangements are 
pending. 

Professor John Bassett Moore has received leave of absence in 
order to act, for a time at least, as counselor of the federal Department 
of State. Professor Moore has had even more practical experience 
than Professor Goodnow. He came to Columbia from the State De- 
partment in 1890, and once already he has returned to that department: 
during the war with Spain he held the office of first assistant secretary, 
and at its close he was sent to Paris as a member of the Peace Confer- 
ence. During the coming academic year instruction in diplomacy 
and international law will be given by Professor Ellery C. Stowell, 
doctor of law of the University of Paris and recently lecturer in inter- 
national law at the University of Pennsylvania. The conduct of the 
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course on conflict of laws has been assigned to Dr. Arthur K. Kuhn, 
graduate of the Schools of Law and Political Science. 
Professors Powell and Sait will give courses in the summer session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Professor Giddings has been giving at Union College, of which he 
is an alumnus and a trustee, four lectures on “ The origin and nature of 
social justice”; and it is his intention to publish them presently in a 
volume which will constitute a brief but inclusive analysis of the prin- 
ciples underlying the social fabric. The specific titles of the four lec- 
tures are: The significance of social unrest, The meaning of social 
authority, The value of the individual, The nature of social justice. 
Professor Giddings is this year president of L’Institut international de 
Sociologie. 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


February meeting—The honorary 
degree of doctor of letters was con- 
ferred upon Professor Henri Bergson, 
of the College of France, visiting 
French professor 1912-13. 

The thanks of the trustees were ten- 
dered: 

To A. Barton Hepburn, LL.D. 1911, 
for his gift of the premises No. 411 
West 117th Street, to be used as a 
Maison Francaise for the encourage- 
ment of French studies in America and 
American studies abroad, as a resi- 
dence for French exchange professors 
and for the office of ‘ France-Amer- 
ique,” and for his gift of $2,000, to be 
applied to the equipment and mainte- 
nance of the Maison Frangaise. 

To J. Parke Channing of the Class 
of 1883, School of Mines, for his gift 
of $12,500 to equip an electrometallur- 
gical laboratory, and to cover the cost 
of making the necessary changes in 
the School of Mines Building in con- 
nection with the rearrangement of the 
non-ferrous laboratory, the library, the 
coat-room, and the seminar room. 

To Charles H. Davis of the Class of 
1887, School of Mines, for his gift of 
$5,000 to be applied toward meeting 
the cost of instruction in highway en- 
gineering. 

To the Germanistic Society for the 
following gifts: $900 for the salary of 
a lecturer on the history of German 
civilization, for the academic year I913~ 
14; $300 for the salary of a curator of 
its collections at the Deutsches Haus, 
for the same period; $150 for the 
purchase of books for the library on 
the geography of Germany. 

To the Association of National Ad- 
vertising Managers for their gift of 
$600, being the second installment of 
the stipend for the current academic 
year of the fellowship in advertising 
research. 

To the anonymous donor of the sum 
of $250, to be applied toward the sup- 
port of choral music for the academic 
year 1912-13. 


To William G. Low of the Class of 
1865, for his gift of $250 for the pur- 
chase of books on maritime and inter- 
national law for the library. 

To Edward D. Adams, for his gift 
of $158.15, to be added to the mainte- 
nance fund of the Deutsches Haus. 

To Paul Fuller, Jr., for his gift of 
$100 toward the equipment of the 
Maison Frangaise. 

To Mrs. Anna C. Wildey, for her 
gift of a stained glass window, to be 
placed in Kent Hall as a memorial of 
her late husband, Pierre W. Wildey, 
of the Class of 1860 College, 1863 Law 
School. 

To W. Fellowes Morgan of the Class 
of 1880 College, 1884 School of Mines, 
for his gift of $1,035 for the purpose 
of providing additional lighting for the 
University grounds. 

The chairman was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to plan and arrange 
for an appropriate celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary, in 1914, of the es- 
tablishment of the School of Mines. 

The director of extension teaching 
was empowered, subject to the author- 
ity of the President, to proceed with 
the organization of a Columbia Univer- 
sity Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

The proposal of the government of 
the Netherlands to establish the Queen 
Wilhelmina lectureship was accepted. 

The finance committee was given 
permission to dispose of the land on 
the south side of Gun Hill Road at 
the corner of Tryon Avenue. 

The treasurer reported the sale of 
the property on the northwest corner 
of 47th Street and 5th Avenue. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted: J. David Thompson, LL.D., as 
law librarian; Burton W. Kendall, S. Be 
as instructor in physics. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, 
D.D., S.T.D., Bishop of Tennessee, was 
appointed to be baccalaureate preacher 
at Commencement, 1913. 

The appointments of Arthur W. 
Swann, M.D., to be instructor in clin- 
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ical pathology, vice Otto von Huffman, 
M.D., resigned, and of Julian Blanch- 
ard, A.M., formerly assistant in physics, 
to be lecturer in physics, vice Dr. 
Stifler, promoted, were confirmed. 

William Warren Stifler, Ph.D., lec- 
turer in physics, was promoted to be 
instructor in physics. 


March meeting—The honorary de- 
gree of doctor of letters was conferred 
upon Rudolf Eucken, Ph.D., professor 
of philosophy at the University of 
Jena. 

The President reported the death, 
on February 27, 1913, of Philip Hanson 
Hiss, Jr., M.D., professor of bacteri- 
ology. 

The thanks of the trustees were ten- 
dered: 

To the anonymous donor of $1000 
to be added to the Chandler (Charles 
Frederick) fund. 

To the Class of 1883, Mines, for 
their gift of $3900, made as a memorial 
of the thirtieth anniversary of their 
graduation, in order to provide a per- 
manent setting for the bust of Profes- 
sor Egleston in the School of Mines 
building. 

To the anonymous donor of the sum 
of $125, to be applied toward the pay- 
ment of the tuition fees for the second 
half-year of a student in the Schools 
of Applied Science. 

To the anonymous donor of the sum 
of $125 for the maintenance of a spe- 
cial scholarship for the second half- 
year, in the Schools of Applied Sci- 
ence, for a designated student. 

To members of the Class of 1914, 
School of Law, for their gift of $75, 
to be applied toward providing proper 
medical and surgical care of law stu- 
dents who may be stricken with illness 
while in residence at the University. 

To Mrs. Edward D. Adams for her 
gift of $65.25 to be applied toward the 
maintenance of the Deutsches Haus. 

To the donors of the sum of $50, 
received through Professor Cohn, to 
be added to the French lecture fund. 

To Julien T. Davies, of the Class of 
1866, for his generous offer to main- 
tain an annual scholarship during the 
academic year 1913-14, the incumbent 
to be named by one of the recognized 
alumni associations. 

To the Deutscher Verein for the gift 
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to the University of its library num- 

bering 463 volumes. 

To Mr. Ernest Albert for his gift to 
the University, for the Brander Mat- 
thews Dramatic Museum, of a model 
of “ Herod.” 

To Mr. George S. Hellman, of the 
Class of ’99, of a cane formerly the 
property of President Duer. 

To Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton for 
the loan of a collection of manuscripts, 
publications and memorabilia relating 
to Alexander Hamilton, for exhibition. 

The finance committee was given 
power to make arrangements with the 
director of cancer research of the 
George Crocker Special Research 
Fund, by which a portion of the prop- 
erty of this corporation shall be util- 
ized for the purpose of erecting a suit- 
able building for the use and occupation 
of the persons employed in the work 
of the said fund. 

The chairman appointed the follow- 
ing committee to arrange for the cele- 
bration of the semi-centennial of the 
School of Mines in 1914. 

From the Board of Trustees: 
Benjamin B. Lawrence, E.M. ’78. 
William Barclay Parsons, C.E. ’82 
William Fellowes Morgan, E.M. ’84. 

From the Faculty of Applied Science: 
Frederick A. Goetze, M.Sc. ’o5. 
Henry S. Munroe, E.M. ’69. 

James F. Kemp, E.M. ’84. 

From the Alumni: 

Arthur S. Dwight, E.M. ’85. 

Daniel E. Moran, C.E. ’84. 

Thomas B. Stearns, E.M. ’81. 

Resolved, That the following sums 
be and they are hereby appropriated 
for the maintenance and operation of 
the corporation for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, namely: 

For educational adminis- 
tration and instruction, 
buildings and grounds, the 
library, and business ad- 
ministration, to be ex- 
pended as shown in detail 


in the schedules.......... $2,431,419.86 
Bon annuities! 2.0.0. 36,580.00 
For taxes and other 
charges, exclusive of in- 
terest, upon the Loubat 
and Williamsbridge prop- 
ELTICS Me eA ree ae ___ 89,850.00 
$2,557,849.86 
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Brought forward ...... $2,557,949.80 
For interest on the debt 138,745.00 
For payment on account 

of redemption fund, due 

Vine <1; 1OL4! Ne cciaacereni 100,000.00 
Making in all the sum 

(Cite Nr cisn ie Sour $2,796,594.86 


Resolved, That the sum so appropri- 
ated be paid (1) out of the income and 
accumulations of invested funds ap- 
plicable to such expenditures; (2) out 
of gifts for any of the purposes men- 
tioned in the schedules; (3) out of 
the general income of the corporation; 
(4) out of special sources of income 
mentioned in the schedules; (5) out 
of moneys paid by Barnard College or 
Teachers College; (6) if necessary, by 
borrowing. 

Resolved, That all offices not pro- 
vided for in these schedules be and 
hereby are abolished from and after 
June 30, 1913, and that all offices pro- 
vided for in said schedules, if they 
be not already in existence, be and 
hereby are established from and after 
June 30, 1913, for one year, or during 
the pleasure of the trustees. 

Resolved, That the Loubat property 
be charged and the interest account 
credited with interest paid on the mort- 
gage on that property, and with inter- 
est at 4 per cent. on the net amount of 
the advances made on account of the 
Gaillard-Loubat Library Endowment 
Fund. 

Resolved, That until the further 
order of the trustees the excess of ex- 
penditure over the income of the Wil- 
liamsbridge property be charged to the 
account of principal of said property. 

Resolved, That the sum of $13,000, 
or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, chargeable to the general income 
of the corporation, be and hereby is 
appropriated for necessary renewals 
and repairs to buildings belonging ta 
this corporation, including repairing, 
plastering and painting, to be expended 
under the direction of the committee 
on buildings and grounds. 

Resolved, That the sum of $3,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, 
chargeable to the general income of 
the corporation, be and hereby is ap- 
propriated for necessary additions to 
the equipment of the library, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the com- 
mittee on the library. 

M. Jean Perrin, professor of phys- 
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ical chemistry in the University of 
Paris, was appointed visiting French 
professor for 1913-14. 

John Addison Fordyce, M.D., was 
appointed professor of dermatology 
and syphilology, from and after July 
I, 1913, during the pleasure of the 
trustees. 

The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of Barnard 
College: Emilie J. Hutchinson, A.M., 
instructor in economics; Esther E. 
Lape, A.B., lecturer in English (pro- 
moted from assistant). 

The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of Teachers 
College: Charles T. McFarlane, D.Pd., 
professor of geography; Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
household arts, with a seat in the fac- 
ulty of practical arts; Allan Abbott, 
A.B., assistant professor of English, 
with a seat in the faculty of practical 
arts. 

The following promotions were 
made: Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
Ph.D., instructor in economics, to be 
assistant professor of economics, and 
assigned to a seat in the Faculty of 
Columbia College, for the term ending 
June 30, 1915; Henry S. Patterson, 
M.D., associate in applied therapeutics, 
to be assistant professor of therapeu- 
tics; Jackson E. Reynolds, LL.B., as- 
sociate in law, to be associate professor 
of law, and assigned to a seat in the 
Faculty of Law; Frank C. Schroeder, 
B.S., C.E., instructor in mechanics, to 
be assistant professor of mechanics, 
and assigned to a seat in the Faculty of 
Applied Science; Edgar H. Sturtevant, 
Ph.D., instructor in classical philology, 
to be assistant professor of classical 
philology, and assigned to a seat in the 
Faculty of Philosophy and in the Fac- 
ulty of Columbia College, for the term 
ending June~ 30, 10914; Charles. C. 
Trowbridge, Sc.D., instructor in 
physics, to be assistant professor of 
physics, and assigned to a seat in the 
Faculty of Pure Science; William R. 
Williams, M.D., assistant professor of 
pharmacology and therapeutics, to be 
associate professor of therapeutics; 
Frank A. Dickey, A.B., assistant reg- 
istrar, to be registrar of the Univer- 
sity; upon the recommendation of the 
trustees of Teachers College—Frede- 
tick G. Bonser, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, to be asso- 
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ciate professor and director of indus- 
trial arts; upon the recommendation 
of the trustees of Barnard College— 
Margaret E. Maltby, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of physics, to be associate 
professor of physics. 

The following changes of title were 
approved: William D. Guthrie, A.M., 
professor of law, to be Ruggles pro- 
fessor of constitutional law; Frank J. 
Goodnow, LL.D., Eaton professor of 
administrative law and municipal sci- 
ence, to be Eaton professor of public 
law and municipal science; Maurice A. 
Bigelow, Ph.D., professor of biology, 
to be professor of biology and director 
of household arts. 

Leaves of absence were granted as 
follows: For the entire academic year 
1913-14—Professors Poor, W. R. 
Shepherd and Bush; for the first half- 
year 1913-14—Professors Simkhovitch, 
Suzzallo and Norsworthy; for the sec- 


ond half-year 1913-14—Professors 
Abbott, Kasner, W. W. Lawrence, 
McCrea, Remy, McMurry, Nutting, 


G. D. Strayer and Braun. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted: William Addison Hervey, M.A., 
as registrar of the University, and 
Frederick H. Sykes, Ph.D., as director 
of the School of Practical Arts in 
Teachers College. 

Henry M. Howe, LL.D., professor 
of metallurgy, retired from active serv- 
ice on June 30, 1913, in accordance 
with the provisions of the statutes, 
section 67. 


April meeting —The clerk announced 
the resignation from the board of Mr. 
Lenox Smith, a trustee since 1883. 

The clerk reported the death, on 
March 31, of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
a member of the board since 1903. 

The President reported the death, 
on March 209, of Hugh Angus Stewart, 
M.D., assistant professor of pathology. 

The thanks of the trustees were 
tendered: 

To Robert Bacon, of New York, for 
his gift of $5,000 for the furnishing 
and equipment of the Maison Fran- 
caise. 

To the anonymous donor of the sum 
of $2,500, being the first payment for 
1913 on account of his gift of $10,000 
for surgical research. 

To the anonymous donor of the sum 
of $250, to be applied toward the sup- 
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port of choral music for the current 
academic year. 

To Miss Anna M. Spring, of New 
York, for her proposal to guarantee a 
salary during the academic year 1913- 
14 for a professor of choral and church 
music. 

The transept windows of the chapel 
were set apart as memorials of Pres- 
ident Johnson and President Barnard, 
respectively; the subject of the south 
transept window to be the great teach- 
ers of the Old Testament and the sub- 
ject of the north transept window to 
be the great teachers of the New Tes- 
tament. 

A second Alexander Moncrief 
Proudfit fellowship in letters was es- 
tablished for the academic year 1913- 
14, of a value of $618.75, chargeable to 
the accumulated income of the Alex- 
ander Moncrief Proudfit fellowship 
fund. 

The following appointments were 
made: Dr. Karl F. Th. Rathgen, pro- 
fessor of political economy at the 
Colonial Institute, Hamburg, to be 
Kaiser Wilhelm professor for the year 
1913-14 and assigned to a seat in the 
Faculty of Political Science; Leonard 
D. Norsworthy, C.E., A.M., now in- 
structor in civil engineering, to be as- 
sistant professor of civil engineering 
and assigned to a seat in the Faculty 
of Applied Science; Daniel Dana Jack- 
son, M.S., now lecturer in sanitary en- 
gineering, to be assistant professor of 
civil engineering and assigned to a 
seat in the Faculty of Applied Sci- 
ence; Thomas Reed Powell, A.B., 
LL.B., now associate in law, to be as- 
sociate professor of constitutional law 
and assigned to a seat in the Faculties 
of Law and Political Science; Walter 
Henry Hall, of New York, to be pro- 
fessor of choral and church music and 
assigned to a seat in the Faculty of 
Fine Arts. 

Director Egbert, Professor Monroe, 
and Deans Woodbridge, Keppel and 
Gildersleeve were appointed to the ad- 
ministrative boards of the summer ses- 
sion and of extension teaching for a 
term of three years from July I, 1913. 

Henry M. Howe was appointed 
emeritus professor of metallurgy. 

The following assignments to the 
College Faculty were made for the 
term to expire June 30, 1916: Profes- 
sors Anderson, Davis, Erskine, 
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Hawkes, Hayes, Heuser, Jones, Chap- 
lain Knox, Professors Lockwood, 
Mason, F. G. Moore, Seager, Siceloff, 
Wendell, Woodbridge, Woodworth, 
Young. 

Cassius Jackson Keyser, Ph.D., was 
designated to serve as administrative 
head of the department of mathe- 
matics. 
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Leaves of absence were granted as 
follows: For the entire academic year 
1913-I14—John R. Crawford and Pro- 
fessors Mason, Goodnow and J. B. 
Moore; for the first half-year 1913-14 
—Professor William Campbell; for 
the second half-year 1913-14—Pro- 
fessor Walter Rautenstrauch. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


February meeting—Appointments to 
fellowships and scholarships were 
made as follows: at 

D. H. Morris to Alumni Association 
Fellowship, and S. T. Fortuine to the 
Devendorf Scholarship in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Carl Haner, Jr., to an industrial fel- 
lowship in chemistry. 

Lee Raymond Dice, A.B., Stanford 
University, 1911, to a University Schol- 
arship, for the second half of the 
present academic year. 

Resolved, that the courses to be 
given in extension teaching for 1913- 
14 and in the summer session of I913, 
as counting for the higher degrees, be 
referred for approval to the chairmen 
of the committees on instruction of the 
Faculties of Political Science, Philos- 
ophy and Pure Science with power. 

Resolved, that essays submitted by 
candidates for the degree of master 
of arts shall be written on “ Paragon 
Linen,” 11 X 8% inches in size, 20 lb. 
weight, 444 wove, a space of one and 
one half inches on the inner margin 
being left free from writing. 

Resolved, that section 8 of the reg- 
ulations for the University degrees be 
amended by inserting immediately after 
the word “Registrar” the following 
words: “For reasons of weight and 
on the recommendation of the depart- 
ment concerned, the dean of the Facul- 
ties of Political Science, Philosophy, 
and Pure Science, and Fine Arts may 
waive this requirement if the disserta- 
tion has been accepted by a reputable 
scientific journal and publication within 
a period of two years has been assured. 
The dean may, when he deems it nec- 
essary, demand a financial guaranty 
of eventual publication. 

(1) Resolved, that the regulations 
governing candidacy for the higher de- 
grees be amended to read as follows: 
“Candidates for the degrees of master 


of arts and doctor of philosophy must 
pursue their studies in residence for 
a minimum period of one and two 
years, respectively; provided, however, 
that the period of residence of students 
from institutions in which the course 
of study 1s not regarded as equivalent 
to that in Columbia College may be 
proportionately extended.” 

(2) Resolved, that the secretary of 
the University Council be authorized to 
prepare and from time to time revise, 
subject to the approval of the execu- 
tive committee of the Council, a list 
of institutions from which students 
may be admitted to candidacy for the 
higher degrees and to the professional 
schools of the University which admit 
students on the basis of prior academic 
study, graded as follows: 

Class A.—lInstitutions in which the 
course of study is regarded as equiv- 
alent to that in Columbia College. 

Class B.—Institutions in which the 
course of study is not regarded as 
equivalent to that in Columbia College, 
with an estimate of the deficiency in 
terms of half-years. 

Resolved, that the regulations for 
the University degrees be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Students holding the required first 
degree, who are primarily registered in 
a professional school of Columbia Uni- 
versity, may with the consent of the 
faculty of such school be registered as 
candidates for the higher degree in the 
Faculty of Political Science, the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy, or the Faculty of 
Pure Science.” 

Resolved, that the secretary of the 
Council be requested to prepare for the 
Council a codification of the action 
and rules of the Council that are per- 
manent in their effect, the same to be 
printed as a University document. 

Resolved, that the academic calen- 
dar be amended to include: 
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1913 
_ Dec. 21, Sunday. Memorial service 
in St. Paul’s Chapel. 


IQI4 
_ Dec. 20, Sunday. Memorial service 
in St. Paul’s Chapel. 


April meeting—The executive com- 
mittee submitted a printed report on 
fellowships for the academic year 
IQI3-14 (see below), and the candi- 
dates there named were appointed. 

The following additional appoint- 
ments to fellowships and as alternates 
to same were made: 


ScHirF FELLowsHIP 


Donald Skeele Tucker, economics. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. A.B. 
Colorado College, 1906. A.M., Wil- 
liams College, 1912. Columbia Uni- 
versity, graduate student, 1912~13. 


RicHarp Watson GILDER FELLOWSHIP 


Frank Alexander Ross, sociology. 
North Woodbury, Conn. Ph.B., Yale 
University, 1908. Columbia University, 
candidate for A.M., 1913. 


ALTERNATES 
FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1. Asa Earl Martin, American his- 
tory. Kansas City, Mo. A.B., William 
Jewell College, 1908; A.M., 1912. Wis- 
consin University, graduate student, 
summer term, 1908. University of 
Chicago, summer quarter, I911 and 
1912. 
2. Elmer Albert Russell Ellingwood, 
jurisprudence. Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado. A.B., Colorado College, 1gto. 
B.C.L., Oxford University, 1913. 

3. John Grant McDonald, public law. 
Cherokee, Iowa. A.B., Iowa State 
Teachers College, 1910. University of 
Chicago, candidate for A.M., 1913. 

Resolved, that should funds for the 
establishment of a special annual fel- 
lowship for women be provided, Har- 
riet Ruth Fox be appointed to a fel- 
lowship in English. 

Resolved, that the regulations gov- 
erning the award of the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy as printed in the 
annual catalogue for the academic year 
1912-13, pages 184 to 188, be amended 
so that the delivery to the registrar of 
100 instead of 30 copies of the disser- 
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tation shall be required. The regula- 
tion on page 186 as thus amended to 
read: When such dissertation has 
been approved it shall be printed by 
the candidate and 100 copies shall be 
delivered to the registrar. 

Resolved, that this amendment be- 
come effective at the beginning of the 
academic year IQI3-14. 

Resolved, that the regulations for 
the degree of master of arts as printed 
in the University catalogue for the 
year IQI2-13, pp. 188 and 189, be 
amended as follows: (a) By substitut- 
ing the word five for the word four 
in line 15, p. 189. The paragraph as 
amended to read: On final certification 
by the dean of the appropriate faculty 
that all official regulations have been 
complied with, a candidate shall be 
recommended to receive the degree of 
master of arts for the satisfactory 
completion within a period of five 
years of an approved curriculum. 
(b) By substituting August 1 for July 
15 in line 10, p. 180, and January 15 
for December 15 in line 20, p. 180. 
The sentence as amended to read: 
Corresponding to these dates, respec- 
tively, applications for examination 
for the degree of master of arts must 
be filed with the registrar by April 15, 
August I, and January 15. 

The following fellowships for r1913- 
14 were awarded: 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS 


Arthur M. Buswell, chemistry. New 
York City. A.B., University of Min- 
nesota, 1910. A.M., University of 
Maine, 1912. Columbia University, 
graduate student, 1912-13. 

Raymond Dubois Cahall, modern 
European historv. Mansfield, Ohio. 
A.B., Kenyon College, 1908. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, graduate student, 
1911-12. Harvard University, gradu- 
ate student, 1912-13. 

Edwin Leavitt Clarke, sociology. 
Canon City, Colorado. A.B. Clark 
College, 1909. A.M., Clark University, 
1911. Columbia University, graduate 
student, IQII—-13. 

Paul Henry Clements, international 
law. Indianapolis, Indiana. A.B., In- 
diana University, 1911; A.M., 1912. 
University of Pennsylvania, graduate 
student, 1912-13. 

John De Lancey Ferguson, English. 
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Plainfield, New Jersey. A.B., Rutgers 
College, 1911; A.M., 1912. 

Ernest William Hawkes, anthropol- 
ogy. Philadelphia, Pa. B.L., Dakota 
Wesleyan University, 1909. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, candidate for 


A.M., 1913. 
Henry Alfred Holmes, Romance 
languages and literature. Westbrook, 


Maine. A.B., Wesleyan University, 
1905; A.M., 1910. Columbia Univer- 
sity, graduate student, I9I1I1; summer 
sessions, IQIO-II. 

Charles William Honess, geology. 
Angola, Indiana. A.B., Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1912; candidate for A.M., 1913. 

Richard H. Paynter, psychology. 
Brooklyn, New York. A.B., Colum- 
bia University (February) 1912; grad- 
uate student, 1912-13. ; 

Edward Gustave Rieman, physics. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. A.B., University of 
Cincinnati, 1908; A.M., 1912; grad- 
uate student, 1912-13. 

Alfred Henry Sturtevant, zoology. 
Kushla, Alabama. A.B., Columbia 
University, I912; graduate student, 
1912-13; John D. Jones scholar, I911- 
12. 
George Adrian Washburne, Amer- 
ican history. Columbus, Ohio. A.B., 
Ohio State University, 1907. Colum- 
bia University, candidate for A.M., 


1913. 


ALTERNATES 
FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Edgar White Burrill, English. 


Evanston, Illinois. A.B., Amherst Col- 
lege, 1906; A.M., 1910. 


FACULTY OF PURE SCIENCE 

John Smith Dexter, zoology. Ash- 
land, Wisconsin. A.B., Ripon College, 
1908, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 
1909. Columbia University, graduate 
student, 1912-13. 

Maurice Picard, botany. New York 
City. A.B., Columbia University, 1910; 
A.M., 1911. Cornell University, grad- 
uate student, I912-13. 

Frank Rose Elder, chemistry. Am- 
herst, Mass. B.S., Amherst College, 
1911. Columbia University, graduate 
student, IQII-13. 

John Arthur Northcott, mathematics. 
Syracuse, New York. A.B., Trinity 
College, Toronto, 1904; University of 
Toronto, A.M., 1905. Yale University, 
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graduate student, 1907-08. Syracuse 
University, graduate student, 1909-12. 
Columbia University, summer sessions, 
1908-11. University of Chicago, sum- 
mer quarter, I9I2. 

Terence Thomas Quirke, geology. 
Brighton, England. Engineer of 
Mines, University of North Dakota, 
1912; candidate for MS., 1913. 


ENDOWED FELLOWSHIPS 
TYNDALL FELLOWSHIP 
Winthrop Robins Wright, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. A.B., University 
of Michigan, 1909; A.M., 1912. Col- 
umbia University, graduate student, 
1912-13. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS FELLOWSHIP 


Robert Eugene Cushman. Akron, 
Ohio. A.B., Oberlin College, 1911. 


DRISLER FELLOWSHIP 
Clarence Augustus Manning. New 
York City. A.B., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1912; candidate for A.M., 1913. 


GARTH FELLOWSHIP 
Edwin Clyde Robbins. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. A.B., State University of Iowa, 
1910; A.M., 1912. Columbia Univer- 
sity, graduate student, 1912-13. 


GOTTSBERGER FELLOWSHIP 
Fremont Amasa Higgins. New York 
City. A.B., Columbia University, 1908; 
A.M., 1909; LL.B. 1911. University 
of Berlin, graduate student, 1911-12. 
University of Paris, graduate student, 
1912. University of Munich, 1o12. 


PROUDFIT FELLOWSHIP IN LETTERS 

Elbridge Colby. New York City. 
A.B., Columbia University, 1912; can- 
didate for A.M., 1913. Proudfit fel- 
low in letter;, 1912-13. 

Archie Austin Coates. New York 
City. Columbia University, candidate 
for A.B., 1913. 


SAMUEL ANTHONY GOLDSCHMIDT 


FELLOWSHIP 
Clarke Edwin Davis. Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. B.Pd., Michigan State 
Normal College, 1909; A.B., 1012. 


Columbia University, candidate for 


A.M., I913. 
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RICHARD WATSON GILDER FELLOWSHIP 

Randolph Silliman Bourne. Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. A.B., Columbia 
University, 1912; candidate for A.M. 
1913. William Mitchell fellow, 1912- 


Oe 

Earl Willis Crecraft. Franklin, In- 
diana. Ph.B., Franklin College, 1907. 
A.M., Columbia University, 1910; Uni- 
versity scholar in constitutional law, 
IQII-12. 


WILLIAM MITCHELL FELLOWSHIP 

Parker LeRoy Moon. Lowerre, 
N. Y. Columbia University, candidate 
for_A:B., Io13. 


ERNEST KEMPTON ADAMS RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Robert W. Wood. Baltimore, Md. 
A.B., Harvard University, 1891. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, honorary fellow in 
chemistry, 1892-94. University of 
Wisconsin, instructor and _ assistant 
professor of physics, 1897-1901. Johns 
Hopkins University, professor of ex- 
perimental physics, 1901. Columbia 
University, Ernest Kempton Adams re- 
search fellow, IQII-12, 1912-13. 
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FELLOWSHIP IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCH OL- 
OGY AND ETHNOLOGY IN 
MEXICO 
(First half of academic year) 
Paul Radin. New York City. A.B., 
College of the City of New York, 1902. 

Ph.D., Columbia University, Igor. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE FELLOWSHIPS 

Ernest Horn. Princeton, Missouri. 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1907; 
A.M., 1908. Teachers College, re- 
search scholar, 1912-13. 


HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 
William Fletcher Russell. New York 
City, A.B., Cornell University, 1910. 
Teachers College, graduate scholar, 
IQI2-13. 


FRANCES E. FIELD FELLOWSHIP 


Lavinia Tallman. East Orange, New 
Jersey. A.B., Vassar College, 1904. 
Union Theological Seminary, graduate 
student, 1911-12. Teachers College, 
Frances E. Field fellow, 1912-13. 


ATHLETIGS 


The spring athletic season has been 
a busy one on Morningside Heights. 
The crew, the track team, the base- 
ball team, the soccer team, and the 
tennis team have been training hard 
under competent coaches for the vari- 
ous meets and games. The results of 
these contests prove that the Columbia 
teams are not only upholding their 
standard, but are improving on the 
records of their predecessors. 

Coach Rice has had three varsity and 
three freshman boats on the river in 
preparation for the big regatta at 
Poughkeepsie on June 21. 
The first preliminary race 
was held at the spring 
regatta on May 9 over a 
one mile course at Edgewater. The 
Varsity Eight rowed against the vet- 
eran Metropolitan Boat Club centipede 
eight and won easily by four lengths. 
The following week they journeyed to 
Old Nassau for their annual race with 
Princeton. The United States Naval 
Academy crew was also entered in 
this contest, with the result that prob- 
ably the three fastest short distance 
crews in the east were pitted against 
one another for supremacy on the 
water. The course was over the 
Henley distance, which practically 
made the race a sprint from start to 
finish. The Columbia Varsity rowed 
in splendid form, with a powerful, 
smooth stroke, and after the first 
quarter mile the result was never in 
doubt. The Blue and White crew 
crossed the finish line a length and a 
half in front of the Navy, with Prince- 
ton only six feet in the rear of the 
Annapolis Eight. The time was 6 
minutes, 45% seconds. 


Rowing 
Club 


The season on the track has been a 
busy one, not only for varsity candi- 
dates but also for the freshmen. On 

April 26 Columbia was 
Track Team represented at the Penn- 

sylvania relay games by a 
one-mile relay team in the champion- 
ship class, both in the varsity race and 
in the freshman. The Varsity team 
did not live up to expectations in this 


race and had to be content with fifth 
place in a field of seven. The fresh- 
men ran a wonderfully fast race for 
youngsters and were only defeated by 
the University of Pennsylvania team, 
which had as its anchor man Ted Mer- 
edith, the world’s and Olympic cham- 
pion. B. Randall was entered in the 
high jump and cleared the bar at 5 ft. 
11% in. Russell Beatty, the inter- 
collegiate champion, again brought 
laurels to Columbia by easily winning 
the 16 lb. shot put with a put of 46 ft. 
3 in. On May 3 the Greater New 
York Championships were held on 
South Field. Columbia easily won 
this meet by scoring a total of of 
points; C. C. N. Y. was second with 
20, Manhattan third with 11, and St. 
John’s fourth with 4 points. May Io 
was interscholastic day, and the Colum- 
bia track association entertained about 
three hundred youngsters in the 
annual Columbia meet. The point 
trophy was won by the Central High 
School of Newark. On May 17 the 
Varsity team journeyed to Princeton 
to renew relations with the team from 
Old Nassau. Owing to eligibility 
restrictions and injuries the Varsity 
team was greatly weakened, and Prince- 
ton won the meet by 79% to 373 points. 
Columbia won first place in the 440 
yards run, in the high and the low 
hurdles, and in the shot-put. 


The Varsity baseball team, under the 
competent coaching of William Lauder 
and the leadership of T. Kiendl, has 

been making an uphill 

Baseball fight for the college base- 

ball championship.  Al- 
though the team lost four of the prom- 
inent games on the schedule, neverthe- 
less the scores have been exceedingly 
close, and in no game has it been de- 
feated by more than two runs. Prince- 
ton vanquished the Varsity in an eleven 
inning contest by the score of 7-6, and 
Pennsylvania won by the score of 2-1. 
Certainly these defeats are no disgrace, 
and the record of the team as given 
herewith is proof of the sterling qual- 
ity of the Varsity Nine. For the first 
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time in many years Columbia has de- 
feated Cornell in the two games of the 
series. In Smith, the Varsity pitcher, 
Columbia has one of the foremost 
twirlers in the college ranks. The 
team is admirably supporting him both 
in the field and at the bat, and with a 
little better break in the luck of the 
game, the team would have won prac- 
tically every contest in the schedule. 
The scores to date follow: 


Date Team and Place 


Mar 20;-G. GN: Ye-at South 
IA aaucane coop aoe ene 12 
Apr. 1, Colgate at South Field 10 
Apr. 5, Rutgers at South Field 9 
Apr. 7, Amherst at South Field 1 
Apr. 9, Wm. & Mary at South 
Feld Shectis su serswa 6 etree 17 
Apr. 18, Harvard at South 
Field 4 
Apr. 23, Yale at New Haven.. 4 
Apr. 26, Cornell at Ithaca.... 6 
ave 30, Princeton at Prince- 


7 
Moa 3, Lehigh at South Field 2 I 
May 7, Pennsylvania at Phila. 1 2 
May 9g, Cornell at South Field 14 5 
May 14, Wesleyan at South 


Col. Opp. 


wWwNUd 


CR Ja te a he Sa ae ee 


HAO Oo 


iClear eeaeer masts cas oct anaes 0. 2 
May 17, N. Y. U. at South 
Ges o,cretartuncis aes Sys asics stoi: 16 (6) 


The soccer team has been one of the 
strongest teams representing Columbia 
since the days when the Dwyer boys 
brought the intercollegiate 
championship to Morning- 
side Heights. Captain 
Evans has been an unusually hard 
worker and has instilled the fighting 
spirit into his men. The team in the 
intercollegiate series defeated Yale by 
the score of 2-1, Cornell by the score 


Soccer 
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of 5-1, tied Pennsylvania 0-0, and lost 
to both the Haverford and Harvard 
teams by one point, the scores re- 
spectively being 1-2 and 3-4. The 
team finished in third place in the 
league race, but the fight for the cham- 
pionship was so close, that with four 
points distributed over three games, 
the team would have won the highest 
honors without losing a game. 


The Varsity tennis team, although 
weakened by the absence of O’Neale, 
the University champion, and Haines, 
last year’s Varsity cap- 
tain, who is pursuing his 
studies at the P. and S., 
has had a very successful season. The 
scores of the various matches are as 
follows: 


Tennis 


Date Team and Place Col. Opp. 
Mar. 29, Seventh Reg’t at 

Armory acorn) Son fo) 
Apine2ta@aGamNn Yerat Sout 

Eicldieee een seat cane I 


5 

Apr. 24, Wesleyan at South 
Field 
Apr. 26, Morristown F. C. at 
Morristown 


Apr. 30, Rutgers at South 
ADS til He ercenaeornas oem one G 
May. 3, Williams at South 


4 
May 8, Lafayette at Easton.. 4 
May 9, Lehigh at South Beth- 
lehenie eter a ee take 5 T 
May to, Cornell at Ithaca .. o 
May 14, Princeton at oe 
Field 7 
May 17, Yale at South Fila. 3 6 


On May to Columbia defeated the 

University of Pennsyl- 

Golf vania but lost to Yale in 
a triangular match. 


Ce 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue PoriticaAL ACTIVITIES OF THE BAPTISTS AND FirtH MonarcHy MEN IN 
EncLanp DurinG THE INTERREGNUM. By Louise Fargo Brown, Ph.D., in- 


structor in history in Wellsley College. 


Prize essays of the American His- 


torical Association (Herbert Baxter Adams prize in European History, 


1911), Washington, 


Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1913. 


American Historical Association; 


London, Henry 
I2mo, pp. 258. Price, $r. 50 (to 


members of the American Historical Association, $1.00). 


ALUMNI RECORD 


The two alumni events of the spring 
months that stand out from the back- 
ground of ordinary alumni activities 
are the dinner given by the Society of 
the Early Eighties to the trustees of 
the University at the University Club 
on April 10, and the formation of the 
Last of the Forty-Niners, a joint or- 
ganization of the classes of ’95, ’96, ’97, 
798 and ’o99, at the Buckingham Hotel 
on April 311. The Early Eighties’ 
dinner to the trustees was well attended 
and its significance is discussed edi- 
torially elsewhere in this issue. The 
organization of the Last of the Forty- 
Niners is notable for having provoked 
considerable discussion as to the ad- 
visability of forming such organizations 
among the more recent classes. The 
strongest objection raised is that class 
organization and class activity will be 
subordinated to the interests of the 
joint organization. Those responsible 
for the formation of the Last of the 
Forty-niners contend that its forma- 
tion will be beneficial to the classes. 
The burden of proof has thus been 
placed upon them, they accept it cheer- 
fully, and time alone can settle the 
controversy. Meanwhile, discussion is 
wholesome. 

On February 13 Director Talcott 
Williams was the guest of the West- 
ern New York Alumni at a dinner in 
Buffalo. 

Several Columbia men in Columbus, 
Ohio, gave a dinner on February 22 
to the alumni secretary, who was at- 
tending the first annuai conference of 
alumni secretaries. 

The Law Alumni Association held its 
annual meeting in the Library of Kent 
Hall on February 28. Justice George 
L. Ingraham, ’60L, president of the 
association, presided, and addresses 
were made by District Attorney Whit- 
man and Mr. Townsend, chairman of 
the Grievance Committee of the Bar 
Association. 

The Pittsburgh Alumni held a two 
days’ celebration on February 25-26 
with Professor James F. Kemp, ’84S, 
as their guest. The program included 


an address by Professor Kemp to the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania and the annual dinner of the 
Association at the University Club. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Philadelphia Association was held on 
February 109. 

The Alumni in Nyack, New York, 
and vicinity have recently held several 
meetings for the purpose of organizing 
permanently. The Varsity Glee Club 
gave a concert on March 27 in the 
Nyack High School Auditorium, under 
the joint auspices of the Columbia 
Alumni and the High School Alumni. 

On February 21-22 the Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni Association held a series 
of conferences at the University with 
an elaborate program. Alumni from 
all parts of the country were in attend- 
ance. 

The Utah Alumni held a smoker in 
Salt Lake City on March 1. 

On March 27 a replica of the Part- 
ridge bust of Dean Van Amringe was 
presented to the Columbia University 
Club. The Dean himself was present. 
It was his first appearance in public 
since his long illness of the winter. 

The Milwaukee Alumni held their 
annual dinner on March 17, with Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., ’o1Ph.D., 
as guest. 

On April 1 the Western New York 
Alumni announced that the Association 
had raised funds for the support of an 
alumni scholar during the year 1913-14. 

The annual banquet of the District 
of Columbia Association was held at 
the University Club, Washington, on 
March 28. President Butler was the 
guest of honor and the speaker of the 
evening. Other speakers were Charles 
F. Stokes, 84M, surgeon general of 
the Navy, Nicholas Luquer, ’58, Mar- 
cus Benjamin, ’78S, William Waller, 
78, and George Oakley Totten, Jr., 
’oIF. A. 

For the benefit of the East Orange 
High School paper, the New Jersey As- 
sociation gave a vaudeville show on 
April 18. The entire program was 
provided by Columbia alumni and un- 
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dergraduates. The success of the per- 
formance, which pleased immensely an 
audience of nearly one thousand, was 
jargely due to the untiring work of 
Joseph D. Sears, ’II, secretary of the 
Association. 

Since the last issue the following 
classes have held successful reunions: 

83, Mines Dinner at the Columbia 
Club on February 11. 

704 College and Science Dinner at 
the Columbia Club. 

’12 Law Luncheon at the Lawyers 
Club on March I. 
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’02 College and Science Dinner at 
the Aldine Club on March 4. 

"11 College and Science Dinner at 
the Columbia Club on March 17. 

798 P. and S. Quindecennial Dinner 
at the Yale Club on April 4. 

’95 Arts and Mines Dinner at the 
Union Square Hotel on April 2. 

73, College Fortieth Anniversary 
Dinner at the University Club on 
March 20. 

703 College and Science Dinner at 
the Republican Club on March 25. 

’og College Dinner at the Columbia 
Club on April 15. 


The Putnams published in May a little volume entitled The Man Who One 


Day a Year Would Go Eelin’, and Some Other Little College Things—Mostly 
Athletic, by Charles Halsted Mapes, ’85, president of the Upper Eighties. This 
book is addressed primarily to the large number of university men throughout 
the country interested in athletics, though it will have as strong an appeal to the 
general reader who takes an interest in out-door games. “The Man Who One 
Day a Year Would Go Eelin’,” which gives the title to the volume, is, for 
instance, written around Harvard’s recent record-breaking victory over Yale on 
the gridiron. The selection, “Mike Murphy, college trainer,” records the 
greatest track victory that the athletes of the University of Pennsylvania achieved 
over the wearers of the Crimson. “The greatest sporting event in the world” 
presents a description of the Poughkeepsie Regatta and points out the importance 
of this great inter-collegiate contest as compared with other great athletic com- 
petitions. Much else of interest finds place in the volume, which should prove 
of great attraction and value to all college men, whatever their particular affilia- 
tions, but particularly to adherents of Columbia. 


NECROLOGY 


Wiut11aMmM A. KEENER 


William Albert Keener, a professor in the School of Law from 1890 to 1902 
and dean of the School from 1891 to 1901, died in his home in New York 
City on April 22, 1913. Mr. Keener was born in Augusta, Georgia, March 
10, 1856, the son of Henry and Isabella Keener. He was graduated from 
Emory College, Oxford, Georgia, in 1874, and received the degree of LL.B. 
from the Harvard Law School in 1877. He became Story professor of law at 
Harvard in 1888, and at Columbia University became professor of law in 1890, 
dean of the School of Law in 1891 and Kent professor of law in 1892. He was 
the author of the “Treatise on quasi-contracts,” the editor of “Cases on con- 
tracts,” “(Cases on quasi-contracts,” “Cases on corporations,’ and “Cases on 
equity jurisdiction.” He lectured principally upon equity and the law of cor- 
porations. He possessed rare ability as a teacher of law and during his pro- 
fessorship at Columbia exercised an influence which is still felt by the School 
and its graduates. He retired from the School in 1902 to accept an appointment 
to the Supreme Court Bench. Upon the expiration of his term he resumed prac- 
tice and was engaged in practice in New York City at the time of his death. 


Francis P. Kinnicutt, M.D. ’71 


The death of Dr. Francis P. Kinnicutt marks the passing of one of New 
York’s best known and most useful physicians and teachers of medicine. As a 
master of the practice of medicine, as a great hospital physician and as an in- 
spiring clinical teacher, he will be missed in all of these departments of medical 
science. 

Dr. Kinnicutt was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, July 13, 1846. There 
he attended school and prepared for college, entering Harvard with the class of 
1868 and receiving the bachelor’s degree in 1868 and the master’s degree in 
1872. After graduation he came to New York, and entered the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, where he was granted the degree of M.D. in thd 
spring of 1871. He then by successful competitive examination secured a posi- 
tion on the resident staff of Bellevue Hospital, where he served with ability, and 
afterwards completed his medical education in Vienna and Heidelberg. Re- 
turning to New York, he entered upon the career of practitioner of medicine, 
hospital physician and investigator, and in all of these occupations he was not- 
ably successful. His activity as a trustee of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons for many years, his service as attending physician to St. Luke’s and 
as consulting physician to many other hospitals, together with membership on 
many public boards, testified to his high sense of the duty of citizenship. His 
earnestness and simplicity of character and his faculty of sinking himself and 
his own personality in the interest of his patients gained for him the affec- 
tion and devotion of a large general practice, and he applied the same prin- 
ciples to his hospital work, his patients there receiving the same attention, the 
same care and the same affectionate solicitude as cid those in private practice. 
To these qualities he added a keen interest in the advance of medical science 
and he himself contributed in no small measure to this advance. His patient 
and painstaking study of disease at the bedside made him one of the best 
diagnosticians of our time, and his advice was often sought in the effort to de- 
termine the nature of obscure cases. For many years and until his death, he 
was visiting physician to the Presbyterian Hospital and professor of clinical 
medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; and it was in his hospital 
wards that his professional qualities showed to best advantage, as he unraveled 
the mysteries of disease to his classes and taught them the value of hard study, 
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patient investigation and insight into the processes of nature and this, with his 
lovable personal characteristics, endeared him to many generations of students. 

He took a prominent part in the development of the Association of Amer- 
ican Physicians, and in recognition of the universal affection in which he was 
held and of his standing as a scientific physician, he was in 1907 made president 
of this important body. He was also elected president of the Practitioners’ 
Society of New York City, and it was at a meeting of this association on Friday, 
May 2, 1913, surrounded by his intimate professional friends and working com- 
panions of many years, that he suddenly and peacefully died, immediately after 
having delighted his associates by a clear and able presentation of a difficult 
medical problem with which he had been recently occupied. 

The value of the life of any physician must be measured by his achieve- 
ments along two distinct but closely related lines of activity: first, the amelior- 
ation of the sufferings of the individual; second, the influencing of his fellow 
physicians, his successors and his science through teaching or through research. 
In the first of these fields, Dr. Kinnicutt will be credited with preeminence by all 
who knew him well. In the second he should not be judged by the amount of 
literature he published, though his productions were always useful. In the 
influence he exerted upon those about him, however, in the example he set to 
younger physicians, in the demonstration of what can be accomplished for the 
diagnosis of disease and the relief of pain through the focusing of all of one’s 
powers upon the clinical problem immediately at hand, his life will probably 
be judged to have been a greater influence upon practical medicine and upon 
medical thought, than that of many another who leaves behind him more nu- 
merous and more ponderous volumes to gather dust upon doctors’ shelves. 


Puitriep Manson Hiss, M.D. ’95 


The Faculty of the College of Physicians and Surgeons desires to express 
formally in its minutes (April 21, 1913) its sense of the loss which the institution 
and the teaching body have suffered in the recent death of Dr. Philip Hanson 
Hiss, professor of bacteriology. : 

Professor Hiss’s connection with the school began shortly after his gradua- 
tion in 1895 when he became assistant in the department of bacteriology, and as 
his ability was recognized he was rapidly advanced, until in 1906 he was made 
a full professor in charge of the department. Under his guidance the labora- 
tory became a source of the most accurate and painstaking research, research 
of such high character that whatever was published offered once and for all a 
definitive answer to the question with which it dealt, research of such high 
quality that no revision or correction has been made by subsequent investigations. 
So high a standard of necessity inhibited voluminous production, but his wish 
was always for quality before quantity. Those who worked under him will re- 
member his appreciation of the high mission of the best type of scientific work 
and his distaste for hasty or careless research. He took the great Pasteur as his 
master in the field of his chosen work, referring to him as one of the finest ex- 
amples of absolute devotion to science and as an illustration of the necessity 
for personal sacrifice in order to obtain the highest results. . 

Of his personal relations with the members of the faculty it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak. Though one of the younger members of that body he was ap- 
preciated for his extreme ability in his own field, and his opinion on university 
organization was always eagerly sought. His early death, for he was only 
just beginning to enjoy the fruits of years of industrious research, is a serious 
blow to the institution with which he had so long been connected. 


Hucu Ancus STEWART 


The Faculty of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, shocked by the 
sudden and untimely death of Dr. Hugh Angus Stewart, desires to express and 
record in its minutes (April 21, 1913) its regret and its feeling that in him the 
College has lost one of its very valuable teachers and investigators. 
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Dr. Stewart’s connection with the College began in the autumn of 1909 
when he was appointed assistant professor of pathology. Born in Scotland in 
1882, he was educated in Edinburgh and came to America in 1907 to become 
assistant resident physician in the Johns Hopkins Hospital. During his two 
years there he devoted himself largely to experimental studies in the laboratory, 
and since his appointment in this College his work has concerned chiefly the 
pathology of the organs of circulation. Nevertheless he became interested dur- 
ing the last year in the study of the adrenal gland, and although he was stopped 
in the midst of his work, the results of this last research will doubtless be re- 
ceived as his most brilliant effort. 

Dr. Stewart had in an eminent degree the spirit and the talent of the true 
investigator. His tendency was always toward the experimental method of 
approaching a problem, but he did not fail to recognize the importance of its 
other aspects and spent his vacations in Germany working at the anatomical 
side of pathology. He was careful, conscientious and willing to labor and make 
any sacrifice in order that he might reach the truth, without thought of personal 
gain or aggrandizement; and for these reasons his work was good and will en- 
dure, and he cannot but be remembered as one of the prominent students of 


experimental pathology in America. 


Personally and as a teacher he was known and beloved by all his fellow 
workers and students, who found in him a manliness, frankness and fearlessness 


that appealed to all. 
and an investigator of great promise. 


BiscHorr, Henry, ’71L, was in- 
stantly killed in New York City by a 
fall down an elevator shaft on March 
28, 1913. 

Bristow, Algernon Thomas, ’76M, 
died in Brooklyn, New York, on March 
14, 1913. 

Capy, L. Bertram, ’77S, died at Carls- 
bad, Austria, on April 16, 1913. 

Draper, Andrew Sloan, ’03 Hon., 
died in Albany, N. Y., on April 27, 
1913. 

FarrincTon, Rev. William G., ’52, 
A.M. ’56, D.D. William and Mary ’72, 
died in Orange, N. J., on March 173, 
1913. 

GRANT, Louis J., 773L, died in New 
York City on March 26, 1913. 

Haitock, WILLIAM, professor of 
physics, died at Providence, R. I., on 
May 20, 1913. 

Hiss, Philip H., Jr., ’95M, died in 


He is mourned by al] those who knew him as a good friend 


New York City on February 27, 1913 
(see p. 260). 

Kwnicut, Charles Huntoon, ’74M, died 
in New York City on April 30, 1913. 

Metiiss, David Ernest, ’68S, died at 
San Rafael, Cal., on March 24, 1913. 

Morcan, Bankson Taylor, ’77L, died 
at Stamford, Conn., on March 29, 1913. 

Morcan, John Pierpont, a trustee 
of the University since 1903, died in 
Rome, Italy, on March 31, 1013 
(see p. 264). 

StapLes, George Allen, ’85M, died 


‘at Dubuque, Iowa, on April 3, 1913. 


STEwaRrT, Seth T., ’75L, died recently 
in Brooklyn, New York. 

Waite, Sir William H., ’10 Hon., 
died in London, England, on February 
OTL OLS 

_Younc, Joseph Coddington, ’73M, 
died in Newark, N. J., on March 26, 
1913. 
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